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For the Companion. | 


THE BEAR AND THE BOMB SHELL. | 

During the early months of the California | 
gold fever, the brig Junet entered the harbor of | 
San Francisco. Her freight was intended to | 
supply the wants of the diggers, and it was the | 
most extraordinary cargo that was ever put in- 
to the hold of any sea-going vessel, except, in- 
deed, those vessels which sailed to California at 
this particular time. 

There were pickaxes and shovels, powder and | 
boots, necdles and coffee, spikes and tea, horse | 
shoes and tobacco;—there were wooden houses | 
ready to be put up; canvas tents and mattress- { 
es;—there were jack-knives, hatchets, revolvers, 
rifles, socks, books, hats, clothes, barrels of 
flour, soap, coal, towels, sugar, potatoes, grind- 
stones, locks, quack medicines, old periodicals, 
cheap watches, buttons, cotton, glass, tape, 
bottles, jewsharps, nails, rubbers;—and every 
thing else that the imaginative mind of a wild 
speculator could possibly think of as being like- 
ly to sell to a:young and rich but destitute com- 
munity. 

Whether the speculation was successful or 
not, is no business of ours. My business is 
with Tom Allan, the cabin boy of the Janet. 

The Janet took out about fifty passengers on 
their way to the gold diggings. Allan was a 
stout lad of about seventeen. When he left 
home he had no idea of digging gold, but the 
talk of the passengers on the way out fairly 
turned the heads of the crew of the Janet, and 
even of the officers, so that when the brig reached 
San Francisco, and the passengers landed, the 
entire crew, together with the cook, the second 
mate, and even the first mate, landed with them. 

The captain was left alone, with the cabin 
boy. The captain was in despair. He couldn't 
get any body to unload his vessel. He couldn’t 
get any crew to take her away. And so the end 
of it was that Allan yielded to the universal 
feeling, and took his departure from the ship. 

For about a year he led a queer kind of a life. 
He worked at various diggings without much 
success, until at length he got possession of a 
claim all to himself, in a remote locality, which 
he proceeded to work at with desperate deter- 
mination. 

He erected a little hut, and made himself as 
comfortable as possible, and set to work vigor- 
ously, and soon found, to his great delight, that 
the claim was one of unusual richness. 

At last, then, after more than a year of ad- 
verse fortune, he saw his way to success. 

One day he was hard at work. He had found 
arich vein of quartz in which the gold was very 
plentiful, so much so, indeed, that it was possi- 
ble for him to extract it by his own clumsy tools 
without having recourse to a crushing mill. 

He had that day been drilling a hole to make 
ready for -a blast, and was working away dili- 
gently with his drill. The hole was just fin- 
ished, when suddenly he was startled by a deep 
and formidable growl close behind him. 

So great was the shock of this unexpected in- 
terruption, that the drill dropped from his 
hands, and he turned around in horror. That 
horror was increased by the sight that he saw. 
For there, not a dozen yards away, was a mon- 
strous grizzly bear,—one of the largest of his 
species, crouching low, and regarding him with 
eycs that gleamed like coals of fire. 

One look was cnough. The next instant, 
without stopping to take a second glance, Al- 
Jan darted off with the mad speed of one who is 
Tunning for life, while the huge bear came 
springing after him. 

Such a race as that, if prolonged, could have 
had but one termination; and this Allan knew 
but too well. 

As he ran, therefore, he looked all areund to 





See if there was any chance of escape. But 


there was none whatever. There was no high 


cliff up which he might climb,—no narrow crev- 


ice in the rocks where he might seek shelter. 


THE BLAR AND THE 


different sizes scattered about, here and there. 
Among these there did not appear any thing 
that offered a hope of escape from the ravening 
monster that pursued him. 

At last, as he looked despairingly around, he 
saw one thing which offered a faint prospect of 
escape. It was an enormous granite boulder, 
which arose in the midst of the plain, surround- 
ed by smaller boulders. 

This one was about thirty feet high, and its 
sides were smooth and convex. In front of this 
grew a slender tree, and Allan thought that if 
he could climb the tree, he might be able to get 
upon the boulder, and set his enemy at defiance. 
There was no time to lose, so he at once acted 
upon this idea. THe rushed to the tree, seizing 
it with the grasp of despair, and by vigorous 
exertions climbed to the top. 

Here he was on a level with the top of the 
eranite boulder, and was able, by a violent ef- 
fort, to get upon it. The top of the boulder was 
flat, and it had been roughened, and scarred, 
and worn by the storms of centuries, so that 
Allan found a firm foothold. 

The moment that he reached this place of ref- 
uge, he turned to look at his enemy. 

The grizzly bear was close behind him, and 
as Allan turned he beheld him grasping the tree 
and trying to climb. But the tree was too slen- 
der for the enormous limbs of the bear, He 
could not grasp it firmly. As the bear began to 
perceive this, he growled wrathfully and omi- 
nously, and finally desisted from the attempt. 

But he did not desist from his pursuit. On 
the contrary he drew back a few feet, and sitting 
on his hind quarters, he regarded Allan with a 
look of grim and patient watchfulness that was 
terrible to encounter. 

On finding that the bear could not climb the 
tree, Allan experienced a feeling of relief so 
| great, that his fear and despair departed. He 
| accordingly looked down calmly upon his ene- 
my, and expected that in a short time he would 
give up his pursuit and go away. But the bear 
did nothing of the kind. As long as Allan 
looked at him, he looked at Allan, and showed 
a power of patient watchfulness that was in the 
highest degree creditable to his bearship, but in 
the last degree distressing to Allan. 


escape for that night. Ile therefore prepared to 
pass the night as best hecould. After all it was 
not uncomfortable. The rock was hard, it is 
true, but Allan’s California life had habituated 
him to hard beds, so that he could sleep even 
here. 





Hours passed, and Allan gave up all ideas of 


And sleep he did. Slumber came over 
him after sunset, and he slept on as only a Cal- 
ifornia miner can, until some time after sunrise. 


BOME SUELL, 


head and looked down. That one short glance 
was enough. For there, in the same place, lay 
the grizzly bear, with his head upraised in such 
a way that his fierce, keen eyes encountered 
those ‘of Allan as he looked anxiously down. 
At this sight Allan sank back, and a feeling of 
utter despair came over hia. 

He was both hungry and thirsty. Tis bones 
also were sore from a sleep on this rough rest- 
ing place, and the misery of his confinement af- 
fected his mind. But what could he do? Again 
and again the auestion occurred, What could 
he do? 

In his despair there at last came to him one 
idea, which held out to him a chance of escape. 
It was a very original idea, and could only have 
occurred to one like him in his last extremity. 
Ie had no arms, but he had his horn full of 
blasting powder, and in his pockets he had also 
his blasting fuse. He had matches, also. 

Now, though he had no firearms, yet in these 
he had the material by which firearms gave all 
their efficiency. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, and so Allan’s dire necessity roused all 
the inventive faculty of his mind. 

It was a plan which could only be tried once. 
If it failed he was lost; if it succeeded he was 
saved. He could not wait; so he at once pre- 
pared to put his plan into execution. 

He took his powder-horn, filled as it was with 
blasting powder, and in this he inserted a piece 
of blasting fuse. 

It thus became a bomb shell, roughly made, it 
is true, yet none the less effective for all that. 
Then he took off his shirt, and tearing it up into 
small ribbons, he formed a long line. TFasten- 
ing this to the horn he lighted the fuse, and then 
slowly lowered it. 

At this extraordinary proceeding, all the well 
known curiosity of the bear was aroused. He 
watched the horn solemnly, as it descended, 
and then as it came low down, he walked up to 
it and smelt it. 

The smell of the burning fuse was offensive, 
and he expressed his disgust by a low growl. 

At last the horn lay on the ground. 
| ‘The bear was both puzzled and offended. He 
| put his nose close down to it, and snuffed again 
and again at the butt of the horn. From above 
Allan watched with a quick beating heart. 


At last the smoke cleared away, and then Al- 
lan saw the bear. From his head, and breast, 
and fore paws the hair was all singed off; the 
skin was blackened to the hue of soot; his fiery 
eyes gleamed no more; they were tight shut, 
and with growls of agony the monster rushed 


| frantically about, tossing, and jumping, and 
rolling over and over. The explosion had blind- 
led him, and the fierce animal, in his blindness, 
| presented a spectacle that was terrible to wit- 
| ness, 


In his wild leaps and tumbles he went about 
in all directions, not knowing where. His ago- 
ny had driven from him all thoughts of his late 
enemy. 

Allan now sprang to the tree and quickly de- 

scended. He ran to his hut and seized his rifle 
and revolver. Then he hurried back. The bear 
was still writhing and rolling about in his blind- 
ness. One well directed shot, however, put an 
end to the monster’s sufferings. 
Allan did not care about remaining much 
longer in this place, but soon after he returned 
to San Francisco, bringing with him a sufficient 
amount of gold to satisfy his wishes, and with 
this he brought the skin of the grizzly bear. 

a 

For the Companion. 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 


{ODFREY’S ADVENTURE ON THE BEACH. —CHAP- 


The house’ before which Mr. Lewis halted, 
stood at the junction of two roads. That pass- 
ing the front door was a private way, leading 
round the farm, the other, the public thorough- 
fare. It was on this side that they had stopped, 
and at the sound of the farmer’s loud “Whoa!” 
the door opened, and a pleasant, motherly-faced 
woman presented herself. 

“Well, Queen of Sheba!” said Mr. Lewis, as 
he and Godfrey jumped from the wagon; “this 
is young Mr. Elliott, jest startin’ on a foreign 
tower; but he thought he’d run out, first, ang 
take a look at these parts, seein’ there’s no talk 
of nothin’ else down to Boston.” 

“O, stop your nonsense, Seth! and you, my 
dear, come in and warm yourself. It’s coolish, 
these autumn days.” 

“T think [ll help Mr. Lewis with the horse,” 
answered Godfrey. 

“No, you needn’t. There’s Bob, out yonder, 
jest achin’ to take care of this team. 
in, and warm up!” 

Mrs. Lewis was an unusually stately-looking 
woman; and, as Godfrey watched her, busying 
herself about the dinner table already laid in the 
middle of the room, it occurred to him that the 
tall hat was an attempt on the farmer’s part to 
equal his wife in height; an idea that received 
confirmation when he noticed them side by side, 
and saw that she was really the taller; as differ- 
ent from her husband in Jooks, as in manner 
and language. 

In a short time, the farmer came in to dinner, 
accompanied by Bob,—a nephew of Mrs. Lewis, 
—whose painful desire to care for the team did 
not seem to have affected his appetite, which 
was positively enormods, 

“Now, look here, Mr. Elliott, jest make your- 
self to home, and don’t be bashful long o’ Bob. 
Iie’s sentimental, and writes poetry, so it affects 
his digestive, and he aint able to eat much!” 

Bob only grinned, as he held out his plate 
for the third time, and Mr. Lewis, catching a 
look from his wife, went on,— 

“No, I know ’taint no ways perlite to be talk- 


Go ’long 





Suddenly there rang out a tremendous explo- 


a long time. 








The country was a barrem ome, with rocks of! enemy. 


sion, and a great cloud of smoke rolled up, hid- | 
, F : , 
ing every thing from view. Allan peered cau- | if he don’t!’ 
tiously through this, but could see nothing for | 


But though nothing met his eyes, his cars 
were aware of a chaos 6f sounds;—fierce growls | position, each side his plate, where he held them 
of rage and pain,—howls, shrieks and yells, all | while he answered the implied reproach in his 
On awaking, his first thoughts were about his | of which proved plainly that very severe dam- | wife's tone. 

Slowly and eautiously he raised his| age had been done to somebody. 


| te of how much people eat, ’specially at the 
table, but Bob needs explainin’; I'll be buttered 
“Now, Seth!” said Mrs. Lewis, deprecatingly. 
Mr. Lewis stopped short, brought his knife 


land fork down upon the table in an upright 
| 


“Yes, Esther, Lknow; but what’s a man of my 


__. fans MW 
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age to do—bust? ’Taint wholesome for these 
boys to use any thing but yes and no; “cause 
they can let off steam in other ways. Buthow d 
I look, hollerin,’ and fisticuffin’, and bitin’ gen- 
eral? It’s bound to come’out, and, seein’ Jeru- 
salem’s not to be thought of, there s no harm in 
‘buttered!’ It don’t mean nothin’.” 

“What's the use then?” said his wife. 
along without such expressions.” 

“Yes; but then you see you’rea woman. ’Taint 
no disrespect, Esther; I’d as soon been a woman 
as not, if [hadn’theenaman. You goon a pilin’ 
up and a pilin’ up, till bimeby the brook gets 
higher’n the dam, and then over it comes—the 
nicest little cat’ract of clear water ever was. 
But we men don’t keep tear fountains, so we 
jest clear the track, goin’ along;” and Mr. Lewis 
resumed his dinner, with the air of having set- 
tled the matter beyond question. 

“There'll be a flurry of snow before night,” 
said he, as they rose from the table. “I guess 
there’s time to go after a load of seaweed, Bob. 
It’s time that bankin’ up was finished. Would 
you like to go “long ?” he asked, turning to God- 
frey. 

Indeed he would! Godfrey dearly loved the 
sight of the ocean, though he did not care to 
trust his fortune to it as a sailor; and his oppor- 
tunities for such enjoyment had been limited. 

He jumped gaily into the wagon when Bob 
drove up to the door, and, as they rode along, 
Mr. Lewis pointed out the few points of interest 
on their route. He at last directed attention to 
a horseman, turning towards them from a side 
road. He was a tall man, mounted on a dimin- 
utive Shetland pony, so small that one could 
hardly decide whether the rider was being borne 
along by the horse’s feet or his own. He bowed 
in passing, and Mr. Lewis remarked to Godfrey, 
in a low voice,— 


“T get 


“That’s one of our nateral cur’osities.” 

“What, the horse?” 

“Well, [didn’t mean him,” replied Mr. Lewis, 
looking back after the man, “though he’s a con- 
siderable handy chunk of a pony, secin’s if he 
gits too slow, you can pick him up, and carry 
him. Imeantthe man. Bards his name. He 
lives down here by the beach, all alone—nobody 
but his dog and cat. Does his own work, fur’s 
Iknow. He lost his wife, then his boy; and he 


come and built a house, to be out of the way of | 


folks, and had the bodies taken up, and buried 
in his garden. It looks out to sea, and he’s a 
summer-house there, and goes and sits init, and 
has a good time, I s’pose, only ’twouldn’t be my 
way of bein’ jolly. But,” he added, after a 
pause, “he haint got a tongue like a mill-clap- 
per, as [ have; may be that ’counts for it.” 

There were two or three teams already at the 
beach, their owners busily engaged in loading 
from the profusion of dry seaweed, which had 
been thrown up by storms, till it lay in long 
winrows, far beyond the usual water mark. 
Godfrey offered to help, but Mr. Lewis had pro- 
vided but two forks, so he ran down to the 
ocean’s edge, to amuse himself. 

The wide, hard shore lay in a silver curve, 
almost as far as he could see, and, fascinated 
with the unwonted sense of freedom, he wan- 
dered on, filling his hands with “razors” and 
“duck’s bills,” that were placed hurriedly in his 
pockets as he caught sight of some “horse- 
shoes.”” Very soon, however, both pockets and 
hands were emptied, as seme finer specimens 
lay before him. 

All at once, the beach abruptly terminated. 
Looking up, he found he had reached a promon- 
tury of the main land, about an acre in width, 


which, thrust out into the sea, made a gap in | 


the silver line, that commenced again beyond 
this obstruction. 
The projection was covered with a coarse, 


withered growth; and, judging from the smoke, | 
rising from a partially visible chimney, con- | 


tained at least one habitation. 
line, a sandy road, leading from the beach, 
disappeared in the hill; and, while making 
these Gadfrey noticed 
sinall boat floated upon the water, fastened to 


observations, 


the lowest of a line of posts, driven, at intervals, | 


deep into the sand. 

Ne boy could have resisted an opportunity 
like this, and he quickly made his way to the 
boat, regardless of the snow, now beginning to 
fall, when, just as he had his hand upon the 
chain, a shrill, whistling voice, rising rapidly on 
each word, till it ended almost in a shriek, called 
out,— 

“Let it 
coming!” 

It was the unearthly tone, rather than the 
words, that caused Godfrey to draw back, as he 
looked up to face a sudden apparition. 


alone! The King of the Caves is 


It was a woman—middle aged, as he saw ata 
second glance, though her hair, which was fly- 
ing loosely from an old white cap, was thin and 





Up above tide- 


that a! 





‘THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








|gray. She wore no bonnet, but merely a light 
| summer shawl about her shoulders, while she 
| held up, like an apron, the front breadth of her 
| dress,—which had been torn down in the seams, 
|from belt to hem, to serve this purpose—and 
| was filled with bits of wood and twigs. 

| She came towards him, her eyes glaring, the 


like the grasping claws of some ravenous bird, 
in a manner that made Godfrey feel she would 
spring at his throat before he could prevent it. 
He partially raised a stick he held, but stood his 
ground, and after one more forward step, she 
paused, dropped her hand, and shrieked out, in 
the same ascending scale,— 

“Where is the king? Is he coming?” 

Godfrey had never seen an insane person, but 


and that the best way was to humor her, and he 
answered at once, pointing down the beach,— 

“Yes, don’t you see? He’s coming in the 
snow-flakes!”” 

“Why, so he is,” said she, in a quieter tone; 
“ll run and meet him. We’re going to house- 
keeping in the cave, yonder;” and off she hur- 
| ried, over the way Godfrey had come. 

This was just what he wanted, though he was 
a little puzzled at his own course. He had no- 
ticed, in looking back, how far he had wandered 
out of sight of men and teams, and he had no 
desire to feturn into the loneliness behind him» 
and be left on that winding beach with a crazy 
woman. 

His thought was to find the house to which 
the chimney belonged, and inquire fora path 
over this bit of headland. He had gone but a 
few steps into the sandy road, however, before 
he found the surrounding country spread out 
before him. In the distance, but very distinctly, 
he saw the hill which had been pointed out to 
him, near Mr. Lewis’, where the town farm or 
poor-house stood. With this for a mark, he 
could easily find his way, and jumping over a 
fence which bounded a miserable, stunted apple 
orchard, he started on a return track, inwardly 
wondering what his new friends would think of 
him. 

Crossing fields and orchards, he came out at 
last upon a road. He had noticed, from an ele- 
vation, that it wound round a small wood-lot, a 
} cross cut through which would save the curve. 
So he again climbed a fence, at a point where 
there were fresh foot-marks in the newly-fallen 
snow, and struck in among the trees. 

He had not gone far when he saw before him 





to get along. 
crouched down beside a pile of stones, moan- 
| ing,— 

“Of? mother, mother! why don’t you come?” 

“Good gracious, child!’ exclaimed Godfrey, 
running up to her, “what are you doing here? 
What's the matter? 

The child started up when he spoke, but sank 
down again, as she cried, “Something ails my 
| feet! they won’t go! and mother’s so long!” 

“They’re so cold; that's the trouble;” and 
Godfrey stooped, and began to rub them, feeling 
through his mittens how like stiff clods they 
were. 

“Where’s your mother? 
you here for?” 

“She said she was going to see if our house 
was ready, and | must wait till she came back; 
but she’s so long.” 

“We'd better go and find her. You'll freeze 
here. Ican carry you till your feet are better.” 

Thus saying, he lifted the child in his arms,— 
| judging by size, she might have been seven 
| years old—and, unbuttoning his overcoat, fold- 
led it across her feet, and again started for Mr. 
Lewis’, querying how many more adventures he 
| should run into before night. 





What did she leave 


short, and when he reached the road again he 
found himself much nearer home than he had 
thought. Stopping for a few moments, to rest, 
| for, althouzh the child was not heavy, the walk- 
ing was tiresome, he pushed on again in the 
fast gathering twili ht, and, reaching the house, 
managed to open the door, and fall into a chair 
with his burden. 

The farmer stood at the stove, with his milk- 
pails in his hands. Bob was close by, buckling 
and unbuekling a bit of harness strap. Mrs. 
Lewis, with a dish and towel, was evidently ar- 
rested in the midst of supper preparations. All 
were, in fact, busily talking about Godfrey’s dis- 
| appearance, when he burst in among them. 
“Til be’—began Mr. Lewis. 

“QO, don’t ask any questions!” exclaimed God- 
| frey; “she’s freezing!” 


“Get me a bowl of snow, Bob, quick!” said 
Mrs. Lewis, pushing the dish into his hands, and 


fingers of one uplifted hand spread and curved | 


he felt instinctively that this woman was one, | 


a little girl, erying and sobbing, and catching | 
at the branches, as if it was nearly impossible | 

! 
Just before he reached her, she | 


Fortunately, the path through the wood was | 
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!frey! don’t come near the fire! And, Seth, do 
go and milk. Let me take her, and you rest 
yourself,” she added, as she lifted the child from 
Godfrey, who was hurrying to get off her ragged 
shoes. 

| Mrs. Lewis shuddered, as she felt the icy chill 
when she touched the little feet, but she said 
nothing, till her rubbing, with Bob’s help, began 
to bring back some life into them—that terribly 
painful life, under which the child writhed and 
moaned pitifully. Then she soothed and com- 
forted, with tender mother-words, till the sharp 
| agony was ovcr, and some sense of ease began 
to take the place of pain. 

She had removed the thin sack and hood, and 
now, bathing the tear-stained face, she wrapped 
a small blanket about her charge, and placed 
her in a large rocking-chair by the fire. Soothed 
by the now grateful warmth, by the time tea 
was on the table, the child was fast asleep, and 
Godfrey took advantage of this to relate the 
events of the afternoon. 

“T asked her father’s name, and she said her 
mother called him the king, but he didn’t come 
where they lived; and then I knew she must be- 
| long to the crazy woman | met.” 

Mr. Lewis had remained remarkably quiet 
through Godfrey’s narration, but at last he ex- 

| claimed,— 2 

“Well, now, Esther, s’pose that turkey hadn’t 
a tumbled, there’d been a frozen baby round 
here, afore mornin’!”’ 

“Just as if some other way couldn’t have been 
found for saving the child, even if Godfrey had 
not done it.” 

“You can have as many ‘jest as ifs’ as you’ve 
a mind, but I say that turkey’s a providence, 
though 1 never suspicioned it when I was a 
stringin’ on it up.” 

Mrs. Lewis busied herself through the even- 
ing, and till late at night, in preparing a com- 
plete suit of flannel underclothing for the child. 
She also hunted up some warm stockings, that 
had been Jaid by since Bob had arrived at the 
dignity of boy’s clothes. 

“Thate to put that old calico gown on her,” 
said she, at last, “but I can’t do any more to- 
night, and to-morrow I’ll make her a nice one 
out of my cloak-cape.” 

“You seem to be layin’ out on keepin’ her,” 
said Mr. Lewis. 

“mm not going to let anybody’s child go out 
| of my doors in such a rig as hers, this cold 
weather,” answered Mrs. Lewis, decidedly ; “and 
{ shouldn’t wonder if that poor crazy thing’s 
her mother. But we could keep her. Like’s not 
she’ll be frozen to death before she’s found. She 
must be some of the town-farm folks; there’s 
always out-of-sorts ones among them.” 

The next morning, Mrs. Lewis had the little 
girl in her lap to put on the new stockings, 
which she had reached last in her dressing, when 
there came a knock at the side door, wh ch was 
as instantly opened from without, and a rough, 
hard-looking man stepped into the room. 

“TI stepped in, neighbor,” he said, as he shut 
the door, to see if’—then, suddenly catching 
sight of the child, who, at the sound of his voice, 
had crept into Mrs. Lewis’ arms, he broke off 
with,— 

“Bel, by thunder!” 

———~oo—___——_ 
EARLY SUMMER MORNING, 


Lo! how the mists, that until now have curled 
About the emerald vales, and mountains dun, 
Roll off the awakened, or awaking, world, 
Chased by the beams of the uprising sun. 

A while, and the sweet sunlight freely falls, 

In silvery brightness, over all the land; 

And low-roofed cots, and stately-terraced halls, 
All grandly glowing, in the splendor stand. 





ee 
SEASONABLE ADVICE, 
The heat, especially out of the shade, is in- 
| tense. How to avoid prostration by such 
| weather is trite, but if the telling of an old 
story saves the life or mitigates the sufferings of 
one individual, it is worth while to tell it. 
| Therefore we say that while this very warm 
| Weather prevails, do not be in a hurry about 
any thing, but walk, eat, drink and work slowly. 
Keep in the shade as much as possible. Pat- 
| ronize ice-water sparingly, likewise animal food. 
Subsist upon the rich, ripe, sound fruits of the 
season. Bathe with moderation; do not remain 
in the water longer than ten minutes. 
} 
| 








Wear light clothing; we mean light in weight, 
Dut maintain worsted or flannel under-garments. 
| Do not get angry; anger is a dangerous passion 
| When the thermometer has risen above 80°. 
| Donotfret. Avoid worry and anxiety. Sleep 
| at least eight hours out of every twenty-four, 
| and let the hours for sleep be selected from the 
early part of the night. Above all, avoid intox- 
icating beverages. They are of no use at this sea- 
son, even when swallowed temperately ; they are 
damaging in the extreme, if taken in extremely 





drinks of ardent spirits will predispose anybody, 

the hard working man especially, to sun-stroke 

apoplexy or syncope. Be temperate in gy 

things, good natured and chaste, and fear not, 
+o 

THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 


“He'll be fit for nothing,” said my father; “gn 
awkward booby, who holds his awl and cuts his 
food with his left hand.” 

So said my father, and so, alas! I felt. | 
was awkward; I was fifteen; thick-set, strong, 
but terribly clumsy. I could not make a collar, 
nor stuff a saddle, nor do any thing that I ought 
to be able todo. Iwas awkward, and [ knew 
it, and all knew it. 

“f don’t know what he is fit for,” said my 
father to the rector of the parish. “TI set him 
to carpentering and he cut his finger nearly off 
with an axe; then he went to the smith’s, and 
burned his hands till he was laid up for a month, 
It’s all of no use; he spoils me more good leath- 
er in a week than his earnings pay for a month, 
“There! look at him now, cutting that back 
strap for the squire with his left hand.” 

I heard him; the knife slipped, and the long 
strip of leather was divided ina moment and 
utterly spoiled. 

“There now! look at that. A piece out of 
the middle of the skin and his fingers gashed 
into the bargain.” 

The rector endeavored to soothe my father’s 
anger while I bandaged my finger. 

“You’d better let him come up for that vase, 
Mr. Walters; I should like a case to fit it, for it 
is very fragile, as that old Italian glass is, and 
line it with the softest leather, please.” 

And soI went with the rector to bring back 
the vase, taking two chamois leathers to bring 
it in. 

We reached the house, and I waited in the 
passage while he went to fetch jt. He came 
back with a large vase, tenderly wrapped in the 
leathers. Alas! At that moment there came 
from the room, against the door of which I was 
standing, the sound of a voice singing,—a voice 
that thrilled me through,—a voice I hear now 
as [ write these lines,—so sweet, so pure, it was 
as if an angel had revealed itself to me. 

I trembled, and forgot the precious burden in 
my hands; it dropped to the ground and was 
shattered to picces. 

How shall I describe the rector’s rage? I fear 
he said something for which he would have 
blushed in his calmer moments, and she came 
out. 

She who had the angel voice—his niece—came 
out, andI saw her. I forgot the disaster, and 
stood speechless, looking at her face. 

“You awkward scoundrel! look at your work! 
Thirty pounds! Fifty pounds! An invaluable 
treasure gone irreparably ina moment. Why 
don’t you speak? Why did you drop it?” 

“Drop it?” I said, waking up. ‘Drop what?” 
And then it flashed upon me again, and I stam. 
ered out, “She sang!”’ 

“And if she did sing, was there any occasion 
to drop my beautiful vase, you doubly stupid 
blockhead? There, get out of the house, do, be- 
fore you do any further mischief, and tell your 
father to horsewhip you for a stupid dolt.” 

I said nothing, did nothing but only looked 
at her face, and went shambling away, an 
altered being. There was a world where 
horse-collars and horseshoes, tenons and mor- 
tises, right hands or left, entered not. That 
world I had seen; I had breathed its air, and 
heard its voices. 

My father heard of my misfortune, and laid 
the strap across my shoulders without hesita- 
tion, for in my young days boys were boys till 
they were eighteen or nineteen years old. I 
bore it paticntly, uncomplainingly. 

“What is he fit for?’ every one would ask 
and no one could answer, not even myself. 

I wandered about the rectory in the summer 
evenings and heard her sing;-[ tried hard to get 
the old gardener to let me help him carry water- 
ing pots, and when I suceceded, felt, as I entered 
the rector’s garden, that I was entering para- 
dise. O happy months, when, after the horrible 
labors of the weary day, I used to follow the 
gardener and hear her singing. My old withered 
heart beats fuller and freer when the memory 
comes back to me now. 

Isaw her at church and heard her sing there, 
IT could hgar nothing else when she sang, clear 
and distinct above the confused nasal sounds 
that came from the voices of others; hers alone 
pure, sweet and good. 


It was a blessed time. I would not miss % 


Sunday’s service in church for all that might 
offer. Three good miles every Sunday there and 
back did I plod to hear her, and feel well re 
warded. 

One Sunday she sang as I had never yet 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. — 





ingly; I knew the change had come—she loved; 
itthrilled in her voice; and at the evening ser- 


yice he was there. I saw him. A soldier, [| 





knew by his bearing, with cruel, hard gray eyes; my bow gave me confidence, and I did well, and 
I detected a tremble! knew it — through 
I felt she was / chants, and on to the anthem before the ser- 
to suffer, as Thad suffered; not that I sang. | mon. That was to be the gem of the evening; 
A harsh guttural sound was | and it was Handel’s then new anthem, “I Know 
all | could give utterance to. I could whistle | that my Redeemer Liveth.”’ 


and she sang, I knew it. 
and gratitude in the notes. 


[ had no voice. 


like a bird, and often have [ lain for hours in the | 


shade of a tree and joined the concerts of the | know not why or how; but, as we progressed, a 
| spell seemed to be upon all but her and myself; 


woods. | 

One day T was whistling, as was my wont as | 
[went through the street, when I was tapped 
onthe shoulder by an old man, the cobbler of 
the next parish. IT knew him from his coming 
tomy father occasionally for leather. 

“Sam, where did you learn that?” 

“Learn what?” 

“That tune. ” 

“At church.” 

“You've a good ear, Sum.” 

“T have nothing else good, but I can whistle 
anything.” 

“Can you whistle me the ‘Morning Hymn’?” 

T did so. 

“Good; very good; know anything of music, 
Sam?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Like to?” 

“Vd give all I have in the world to be able to 
play anything. My soul’s full of music. Tean’t 
sing a note, but I could play anything if I were 
taught.” 

“So vou shall, Sam, my boy. Come home 
with me. Carry these skins, and you shall 
begin at once.” 

I went home with him, and found that he was 
one of the players in the choir of his parish, his 
instrument being the violoncello. I took my 
first lesson, and from tbat time commenced a 
new life. Evening after evening, and some- 
times during the day, I wandered over to his 
shop, and while he sat stitching the boots and 
shoes, I plaved over and over all the music I 
could get from the church. 

“You've a beautiful fingering, Sam, my boy, 
beautiful, and though it looks a little awkward 
tosee you bowing with your left, it makes no 
difference to you. You ought to be a fine play- 
er Sam.” 

I was enthusiastic, but I was poor. I wanted 
an instrument of my own, but had no money, 
and I earned none; I could earn none. My 
parents thought, and perhaps rightly, if they 
found me food and clothing, I was well provided 
for, and so for some twelve months I used the 
old cobbler’s instrument, improving daily. 

It was strange the limbs and fingers so rigid 
and stiff for every impulse should, under the in- 
fluence of sound, move with such precision, 
ease and exactness. 

“Sam, my boy,” said the cobbler, one day, 
“you shall have an instrument, and your father 
shall buy it for you, or the whole parish shall | 
cry shame upon him ” 

“But he can’t know a word of this,” 1 said. 

“Never inind, Sam, my boy, he shall be glad 
to know of it;”’ and he told me his plans. 

At certain times it was customary for the 
choirs of neighboring churches to help each 
other, and it was arranged that the choir of our 
parish should play and sing on the next Sunday 
morning at his parish church, and that he and 
his choir should come over to our parish for the | 
evening. 

“And you, Sam,” said he, “shall take my 
place in your own church; and, please God, 
you do as well there as you’ve done here, it 
will be the proudest day I shall know, Sam, my 
boy, and your father and mother shall say so, 
too.” 

How I practised morning, noon and night, 
for the great day, how the old man darkly hint- 
ed ata prodigy that was to be forthcoming at 
the festival, and then the day itself, with its 
events, are allas vivid before me as if it was 
but yesterday. 

The evening came: and there, in the dimly lit 
gallery I sat waiting, with my master beside me. 





’ 


said my master, “it’s a great 
risk; it’s getting very full. There’s the squire 
and my lady just comein. Keep your eyes on 
your book, and feel what you’re playing, and 
think you’re in the little shop; I've bronght a 
bit ef leather to help you;” and he put a piece 
of that black leather that has a peculiar acid 
Scent in front of me. 


“Sam, my boy,’ 


The scent of it revived me; the memory of the 
many hours I had spent there came back to me 
at once, and I felt as calm as if I were indeed 
there. 


The rector’s niece came at last, as the service 


began. O, that night! Shall I ever forget its 


pleasures—the wondering looks of the friends 


despised, awkward, left-handed saddler’s appren- 
tice, a prodigy of which they had heard rumors! 


ja dear friend; and I loved her as I never had 


O, it was glorious! The first few strokes of 


the hymn, through the |i 


Tt began harsh, inharmonious, out of tune, I 


one by one, the instruments ceased, and were 
silent; one by one, the voices died away and 
were lost, and I, alone, bound together and 
driven on by an irresistible impulse, went 
through the anthem; one soul, one spirit, 
seemed to animate both. The whole congre- 
gation listened, breathless as an angel; and she, 
self-absorbed, and like one in a trance, sang, 
filling me with a delicious sense of peace and 
exultation, the like of which I have never known 
since. 

I came to the end at last, and,with the last 
triumphant note, I fell forward on the desk in a 
swoon. 

When I recovered, T found myself at home, in 
my own room, with the rector, the doctor, and 
my parent there, and heard the doctor say,— 

“T told you he would, my dear madam; I knew 
he would.” | 

“Thank God!’ murmured my mother. “My 
dear boy, how we feared for you!” 

What a difference!) Iwas courted and made 
much of. “Genius!” and “Very clever'’ and 
“Delightful talent!’ Such were the expressions 
I now heard, instead of “Stupid!” “Awkward!” 
and “Unfit for any thing!” 

My father bought a fine instrument, and I was 
the hero of the village for months. 

It was some days after that Sunday that I ven- 
tured to ask about the rector’s neice. 

“My dear boy,” said my mother, “the like was 
never heard. We saw you there, and wondered 
what you were doing; but as soon as we saw 
you with the bow, we knew vou must be the per- 
son there’d been so much talk about; and then, 
when the anthem came, and we all left off sing- 
ing, and they all left off playing, and only you | 
and Miss Cecilia kept on, we were all in tears. 

“T saw even the rector crying; and, poor girl, 
she seemed as in a dream, so did you. It was 
dreadful for me to see vou, with your eyes fixed | 
on her, watching her so eagerly. And then to 
look at her, staring up at the stained glass win- 
dow, as if she could see through it, miles and | 
miles away into the sky. 

“O, I’m sure, the like never was; and then 
when you fell down, I screamed, and your father 
ran up and carried you down, and brought you 
home in Farmer Slade’s four-wheeler.” 

After this, I had an invitation to go to the rec- 
tory; and there, in the long winter evenings, we 
nsed to sit; and while I played, she sang; O, 
those happy times! when she loved me only as 





loved before, or could love again. I did not 
know the kind of love I had for her. I was but 
a little older than she was, but I felt as a father 
might feel to his daughter, a sweet tenderness 
and love, that made me feel pitiful towards her. 
T knew that she loved a man unworthy of her, 
and I think, at times, she felt this herself, and | 
knew I felt it. 
I was perfectly free to the rector’s house at 
last, and we used to find in our music a means 
of converse, that our tongues could never have 
known. Ah me! those days! Gone! Alas, 
those days! Gone! Alas, they are gone! 

She left us at last, and, in a few years, her 
motherless child came back in her place, and 
as again I sit in the old rectory parlor, years 
and years after my first visit, with her daughter 
beside me, singing, but, alas! not with her 
mother’s voice, all the old memories flood back 
upon me, and I feel a grateful, calm joy in 
the openly-shown respect and affection of the 
daughter of her whom I loved so silently, so ten- 
derly, and so long. 


} 





A NOVEL STRATAGEM. 

On oné occasion, John Randolph resorted to a 
curious and novel stratagem to gain the atten- 
tion of the House. After midnight, when most 
of the members had composed themselves to 
sleep, as best they might, Randolph began to 
eutter a disconnected farrago of long words, 
apropos to nothing in the universe. Gradually 


tleman from New York denies the truth of what 
I have been saying!” ] 
Britany, and that, years after, a spectral steed 
and spectral riders were seen in the path that 
Was ever afterwards called Black Horse Lane. 


fied Dutchman; “Mr. Speaker, I have done noth- 


aroused, shook with inextinguishable laughter. 


| lustrous, they themselves, seated at their little 


“Good gracious!” sputtered forth the mysti- 


ng of the kind!” The House, now thoroughly 
——— +o 
For the Companion. 
LITTLE ISABEL, 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
Isabel, Isabel, 
Pretty, fairy lily-bell! 
‘Traces more than pen can tell 
In thy dimpled features dwell, 
Isabel. 
Waxen forehead, silken hair, 
‘Tiny lips, where underneath 
‘The germs of pearly beauties are. 
When wilt show thy baby teeth, 
Isabel? 
Ever coaxing, dimpled tingers, 
Ever winning, dimpling smile, 
Who that looks on thee but lingers, 
All forgetting earth, the while, 
Isabel? 
When the little limbs shall bear 
Prattling baby, firm and well, 
When to girlhood, bright and fair, 
Thou art grown, sweet Isabel, 
May all thoughts of goodness flit 
O’er the mirror of thy mind, 
So that angels, scanning it, 
Naught of mortal taint shall find, 
Isabel. 


+r 


For the Companion, 
BLACK HORSE LANE. 

There is a street in Boston, tradition telleth 
where, that was once called Biack Horse Lane 
Probably it is faced on both sides, to-day, by 
tall, ill-looking tenement houses, black with the 
grime of years. Orit may be some broad and 
sightly street has long ago effaced the country 
lane, that once grew green, and blushed here 
and there with wild roses. 
But here is what it was sixty years aro: 
“A collection of houses, motley in color, di- 
verse in age, some inclining forward as if they 
had practised a tri k of peeping in to the lower 
windows of their opposite neighbors, until it had 
become chronic; some, in their efforts to pre- 
serve a stately equilibrium, leaning the other 
way; some shrinking together, as if collapsing 
with perpetual cramp. Rough wooden hovels, 
intermixed with larger dwellings, gardens, here 
and there, cows, patiently chewing their cuds, 
hens cackling, dogs howling, and prowling cats, 
completed the picture. 
“Just as the lane had been laid out and peo- 
pled by the first settlers of Boston, so it was 
now.” 

The traditions of Black Horse Lane ran in 
this fashion. Old dames told it, and believed it, 
too, sitting in quaint doorways, in old-fashioned, 
high-backed chairs, where the sun made a sharp 
picture of them, frilled caps and all, against the 
dead black of the interior. ; 

They had seen the black horse themselves. 
On still, moon-lighted nights, when the trees 
held wealth of silver in their tops, and their 
myriad branches were rich in leaves, while the 
river shone still in the far distance, white and 








four-paned casement, had scen the spectre of the 
great black horse. 

“For it was a horse, dearies,” cried the ancient 
women, “and it always came in one place, oppo- 
site a blasted pear tree that stood in Goody 
Dale’s front yard.” 

At that suspicious place, so the story went, it 
always disappeared, and sank, without noise, 
into the ground. 

Years before, 2 gentleman who had incurred 
the anger of the Indians, brought his beautiul 
young English wife to this country. One day, 
he took her to ride with him. Here, where now 
Goody Brown’s house stood, was the place where 
they were overtaken by the savages. 

She, doubtless, shook her bright curls to the 
winds, and laughed like a girl over this novel 
style of equestrianism. In her own country, 
she had ridden her own milk-white steed; now, 
she sat behind her husband, and clasped his 
stalwart frame with her white arms and slender 
hands, and the great black horse, the handsom- 
est steed in all the country, bore them safely on, 
until—— 

She was, perhaps, just nodding to the wild 





the House awoke, and looked with wondering 
eyes upon the orator, supposing him mad. His 
purpose thus answered, he turned suddenly on 


never ventured any thing more than a zealous 
yea or nay; pointed his slow, unmoving finger 
at him, and cricd, in his shrill, deliberate tones, 





and neighbors who came, and found in me, the 





roses, that were crimson like her cheeks, and 


| saying how fragrant the sweet brier made the 
air, when—whizz!—a dozen fatal arrows flew 
an honest Dutch member from New York, who | from the thick bushes, levelling the proud hus- 





| band, and the bonny, gay young English wife. 
| Poor, loving hearts! The cruel red 


Boston, there are strange traditions. 
ber hearing of ham.ted houses when IT was a 
child, haunted, no doubt, by rats and spiders, 
and various other creatures that people such 
solitudes, and I confess to having been so weak 
as to be seized with shuddering whenever I went 
by them. 


man 
scalped his victims, and fled after the furious 


ovr 


ald 


iving man never caught the black horse of 


And so, to many of the ancient cow paths of 
I remem- 


I can recall the grand old mansion in North 


Square, said to have been the Government 
Ilouse in old colony times. 
goodly rooms it had! 
ners, and wide halls! 


What spacious and 
What nooks, and cor- 

And what a garret! 

In the yard were plum and apple trees, and 


all manner of goodly’ flowers, and one mighty 
tree, long ago consigned to the flames. 
front door was a small house of itself, and be- 
fore it swung, on either side, strong iron chains. 


The 


Rare swings they made for vagrant children. 
Well, there are not many of the old landmarks 
left in the old Puritan city. 

——_—__~+o»—___—_—_ 


KIDNAPPED HIS WIFE. 
The following incident from one of the many 
stories of emigrant travel through Utah, fur- 
nishes a marked example of the rough beha- 
vior sometimes necessary in cases of terrible 
emergency. In mortal need a man whose mind 
is made up to dic, may sometimes be made to 
save himself by being suddenly scared or insult- 
ed. “If you faint, PH kill you,” said Cassy to 
Elizabeth, when they were in danger of being 
overtaken by their pursuers. And she didn’t 
faint. “Off there, or I'll shoot!” cried a senti- 
nel to a man who came to a river to commit su- 
icide; and he saved his life by making off as 
fast as he could. But to the story: 
The absence of water made the journey across 
the arid plain between Sandy and Green Rivers 
one of great suffering to the traveller and his 
animals. 
Sut Meek was not alone in suffering. About 
half way across the scorching plain he discov- 
ered a solitary womin’s figure standing in the 
trail, and two riding horses near her, whose 
drooping heads expressed their dejection. 
On coming up with this strange group, Meek 
found the woman to be a Mrs. Smith, and that 
her husband was lying on the ground, dying, 
as the poor sufferer believed himself, for water. 
Mrs Smith made a weeping appeal to Meek 
for water for her dying husband; and truly the 
poor woman’s situation was a pitiable one. 
With no protection from the perils of the desert 
and the wilderness—only a terrible care instead 
—the necessity of trying to save her husband’s 
life. 
As no water was to be had, alcohol was of- 
fereel to the famishing man, who, however, could 
not be aroused from his stupor of wretchedness. 
Seeing that death really awaited the man un- 
less something could be dene to cause him to 
exert himself, Meek commenced at once, and 
with unction, to abuse him. 
lis style, though not very refined, was cer- 
tainly very vizorous. 
“Yow re a pretty fellow to be lying on the 
ground here, lolling your tongue out of your 
mouth, and trying to dic. Dieif you want to, 
you'll never be missed. Here’s your wife, whom 
you are keeping standing here in the hot sun; 
why don’t she die? She’s got more pluck than 
a white-livered chap like vou. 
“But I'm not going to leave her waiting here 
for you to die. Thar'’s a band of Indians be- 
hind on the trail. If you want to stay here and 
he scalped, you can stay; Mrs. Smith is going 
With me. 
“Come, madam,” continued Meck, leading up 
her horse, “let me help you to mount, for we 
must. get out of this horrible country as fast as 
possible.” 

Poor Mrs. Smith did not wish to leave her 
husband; nor did she relish the notion of stay- 
ing to be sealped. Despair tueged at her heart- 
strings. She would have sunk to the ground in 
a passion of tears, but Meck was too much in 
parnest to permit precious time to be thus wasted. 

“Get on your horse,” said he, rather roughly. 
“You can’t save your husband, by staying here, 
crying. It is better that one should die than 
two; and he seems to be a worthless dog, any 
way. Let the Indians have him.” 

Almost lifting her upon the horse, Meek tore 
the distracted woman away from her husband, 
who had yet strength cnough to gasp out an 
entreaty not to be left. 

“You can follow us if you choose,” said the 
apparently merciless trapper, “or you can stay 
where vou are. Mrs. Smith can find plenty of 





“And now, Mr. Speaker, the honorable gen-| black horse, Away went the steed, through 
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better men than you. Come, madam!” And 
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he gave the horse a stroke with his riding-whip 
which started him into a rapid pace. 

The unhappy wife, conscience re- 
proached her for leaving her husband to dic 
alone, looked back, and saw him raising his 
head to gaze after them. Her grief broke out 
afresh, and she would have gone back even then 
to remain with him; but Meek was firm, and 
again started up her horse. 

Before they were quite out of sight, Meck 
turned in his saddle, and beheld the dying man 
sitting up. “Ifurrah!” said he; “he’s all right. 
He will overtake us in a little while.” 

And as he predicted, in little over an hour 
Smith came riding up, not more than half dead 
by this time. 

The party got into 
about eleven o’clock that night, and Mrs. Smith 
having told her adventures with the unknown 
trapper who had so nearly kidnapped her, the 
laugh and cheer went round among the com- 
pany. 

“That’s Meek,” said Ematinger, “you may 
rely on that. He’s just the one to kidnap a 
woman in that way.” 

When Mrs. Smith fully realized the service 
rendered, she was abundantly grateful, and pro- 
fuse were the thanks which our trapper received, | 
even from the much-abused husband, who was 
now thoroughly alive again. 

It is likely the experienced trapper knew what | 
he was sbout all the time, and saw that the | 
man had life enough at the worst to save him- 
self if he was obliged to. 


whose 


_ — +o = = 
VISIT TO AN ENGLISH HOME. 


From a Correspondent. 


“When you go into some of those beautiful | 
English homes we read of, | want you to de- 
scribe it for me, from the foundation stone to 
the top of the roof,” said one of my dear Bos- 
ton friends, and I promised [ would; so sup- 
pose I do it here, for the benefit of the public. 


The domestic life of England is beautiful. 


Order, purity, elegance might be written over 
the doors of many of those happy homes. 

Claybourne Villa stands at the end of a no- 
ble avenue, bordered on each side by splendid | 
oaks, their massive foliage overhanging and al- 
most interlacing with opposite branches. 








The grounds are richly cultivated, abounding 
in lovely shrubs and flowers, and the closely 
cut grass looks like velvet, and felt like down 
to the touch. The hall is half circular, and 
made very beautiful by a wonderful stained win- 
dow, from which the colors stream in lavish 
splendor over fine groups of statuary. The 
staircase is wider than any I have ever seen, and 
eovered with a Persian carpet. 

Mrs. Claybourne met us, herself, and con- 
ducted us into her own sunuy boudoir, a room 
hung with modern tapestry, and almost fairy- 
like in its adornments. I have heard since that | 
not many palaces are more richly furnished 
than Claybourne Villa. 

From the windows could be seen a glorious 
golden expanse of summer sky, field, hill, river, 
distant villages with glittering spires, and the 
smoky haze of London in the distance. 

“You did not notice that you came up a long | 
ascent, perhaps,” said our friend; “we are on 
the highest ground in Kensington, and consc- | 
quently have the advantage over most of our | 
neighbors in our views. One day last summer, | 
my husband captured and brought Tennyson 
here, and I didn’t know but we should have an 
Idyl on the spot, he was so delighted, so enthu- 








IT looked about on the rich furniture, the love- | 


ly little sketches that graced the walls, the many 
| 


little toilet contrivances, all of the richest de- | 
scription, and then at the beautiful face of the 
mistress, and almost envied her. It was but for 
a brief second, however. I brought myself to 
be thankful that I could enjoy so much through 
the sight of the eye. 

Soon came Miss Emma Claybourne, of whom 


camp on Green River, | 


| cottage piano, for ordinary use. 


| for a few moments I was heartily afraid, she 


| seemed so shy and proud. But when she had 
| taken me out to the croquet ground, and over 
| the conservatory, and shown me some little 
| marble busts which were the work of her own 
shapely fingers, we became fast friends. 








It will do no harm, I suppose, if I give a rap- 
id sketch of the house, which, from cellar to ceil- 
ing, seemed absolutely perfect in all its arrange- 
ments. 

The hall, as [ said before, is half circular, the 
floor beautifully inlaid with colored marbles, 
and in niches stand busts, one a Minerva, and 
above that a Vandyke, an old and massive pic- 


| ture, that Emily Claybourne laughed at as she 


tried to point out its beauties. 

As for me, I could only see thick layers of 
paint, and the very dim outlines of two or three 
figures, but [ suppose, as she said, it is very 
rare. 

On the left is the great dining-room, fur- 
nished with stately chairs of crimson morocco, 
several small tables and desks also covered with 
red, stamped and gilded; a md 
hanging from a beautifully carved centre-picce 
and over an immense dining table, circular in 
shape. A rich Turkey carpet covers the floor. 
The wall paper and hangings are red and gold, 
and the effect of these colors through the rare 
lace curtains that drape the large bay window 
is superb. 





All round the room, quite near the ceiling, a 


glittering gilded rod is run, from which hang 
| some of the most clegant paintings [ have ever 
seen,—fruit pieces and game, and one or two | 


views taken of the scenery near the house. 
Opposite this is what is equivalent to our par- 
lors, on the first floor of good houses,—two 
rooms very plainly furnished, but in extremely 
good taste. 
In the first one of these 





ands a handsome 
A little yellow- 
haired girl was at her two hours practice, when 
I looked in. The furniture was a dark maroon, 
with yellowish or gilded trimmings; the carpet 


| a rich green and wood color; the pictures rather 


small, but very numerous, and grouped together 
with fine effect. 

In the upper hall more statuary, more pic- 
tures, some of them marvellously beautiful ;— 
and from that the drawing-rooms open, and 
here my powers of description, I fear, will fail. 
Not that the rooms were dazzling, or gorgeous, 
or showy, even,—they were better than all that 
—so harmonious in color, and so exactly and 
thoroughly furnished! The shade seemed to be 
a prevailing tint of delicate blue; the paper on 
the wall pale blue ard a faint tracery of gold; 
the carpet blue, salmon and white; the rugs 
great skins of shining wool, nearly all as white 
as drifted snow; the couches, chairs and tete-a- 
tetes of bluc satin or silk; the many tables cu- 
riously inlaid with ivory, or a pale veined mar- 
ble, or some wonderful wood, the very sight of 
which was like a vision of tropical fruits and 
flowers. 

A superb grand piano stood in a niche that 
seemed to have been built expressly for it; 
bronzes and Etruscan vases of the finest designs 
adorned the mantels, which were of the purest 


white marble; the hearths are very large, of | 


white marble; the fender is a miracle of beauty, 
seeming to be made of gold and porcelain, and 


the tongs, coal-hod, shovel and poker are of the | 


most elegant designs, and shine like silver. 
And yet with all this daintiness and splen- 


| dor, the rooms do not seem to be too good to | 
| use. 
slastic. | 


Every Sabbath evening tea is brought in. 
The delicately sliced and buttered bread, with 
the almost transparent marmalade and jelly, and 
one of the prettiest silver sets I ever saw, are 
spread on the marble table, and all the children 
partake, with the parents, and then spend the 
evening singing and chatting. 

I had a peep into the bed-rooms, all spacious 
and conveniently furnished, with the usual hang- 
ings af erimson silk or velvet, under lace, and 





sive candelabra | 





the heavily draped half-testers over the luxuri- 
ous beds. 
Then we went into the nursery, and it was 


keep myself from hugging the dolls, making the 
toy cats and dogs squeak, pulling the pretty lit- 
tle wagons, and just fancying myself a child 
gain. 

Such anursery! Three rooms in 
speak, all thrown open, pure, clean 
There was a lovely baby there, and two little 
blue eyed girls were demurely playing checkers. 
The walls were covered with good pictures. 
Each little girl had her separate work table and 
basket, and was expected to keep them in per- 
fect order. There were swings, and calisthen- 
ic machinery, a work shop, with a real little 
printing-press, and all the tools needed by a 
good workman, for the little boy Victor, who 
was now at school. 

The nursery governess, a right royal little la- 
dy, well educated and refined, forms the chil- 
dren’s minds and manners, and I saw that the 
little girls beth respected and loved her. Miss 
Arlington is like one of the family, almost, for 
| there is no foolish standing upon etiquette, both 
| cruel and pernicious in its effects upon well-bred 

English girls, with Mrs. Claybourne. Here her 
American training makes her sensible and judi- 
cious in all such matters as caste and social dis- 
tinctions. 

The kitchens and servants’ bedrooms are all 
below stairs—a suite of six apartments in all, 
every one of them cheerful and full of sunshine 
when there is sunshine to catch. The kitchen 
is a marvel of neatness, and the servants are all 
well trained. ALICE, 


one, so to 





| 
} 


—_——_~+or——_———_—- 
A GREAT SPOIL. 

In former times war was a business of plun- 
der, and more than one war was entered upon 
only that men who had strength and empty 
pockets might get opportunities to plunder other 

men, who were rich and weak. 
| One of the most remarkable instances of the 
| getting of great spoil through war, occurred in 
| the last century, when Nadir Shah, the ruler of 
Persia, invaded Hindostan, and took possession 
| of Delhi,—properly Dehlee,—its capital. 

Oriental Nadir was a sort of Napoleon, who, 
through force of circumstances, aided by the 
force of his great intellect, made himself master 
of Persia. He rose from a very low condition in 
life to the sovereignty of his country. 
began in 173 
of Persia. 

Nadir delivered his country from foreign in- 
vaders, and established as much order in it as it 
was capable of knowing. He is counted one of 
the greatest of the many great men who have 
risen suddenly to absolute power in the East. 
But he was a most arbitrary sovereign, and in 
his latter years he was intolerably cruel, and to 
save their own lives some of his servants assas- 
sinated him. 

After he had established his power at home, 
Nadir resolved to invade Hindostan. He as- 
signed various reasons for this resolution, but 
the real reason was that he knew Hindostan, or 
India, to be very rich, and that it had a very 
feeble government, while its soldiers were known 
to be deficient in military excellence. He went 
on a plundering expedition, and his successes 
were far beyond his expectations. 

The ruler of Hindostan was Mahomed Shah, 
and he was known throughout the world as the 
Great Moghul. He prepared to resist Nadir 
Shah, but his army—great in nothing but num- 
bers—was totally defeated at the battle of Kur- 

naul. 
He then submitted to the Persian invader, 
| whe took possession of the Indian capital, 
| Dehlee. The place was at first treated well, but 





His reign 
6, but he had then long been master 





| been killed by the mob, the city was given up to 


| fire and sword, and an hundred thousand per- 
| sons, of both sexes and all ages, were butch- 
} ered,—and an immense amount of property was 
destroyed. The native historians say that dur- 
| ing the massacre the city was “a type of the day 
| of judgment and wrath.” 

| The conqueror then proceeded to plunder his 
conquest. The amount of his plunder was enor- 
mous, reaching to more than $430,000,000. 

Of this vast amount, about one-third was in 
coined money, gold and silver; and as much 
more in the form of jewels; and the jewelled 
weapons and utensils, with the Peacock Throne, 
and other thrones, were of the value of $40,000,- 
000. Immense quantities of gold and silver 
plate were taken, together with furniture, cloths, 
carnen, weapons, &e., &e. 

Among the diamonds taken was the famous 
Koh-i-Noor, or Mountain of Light, which is now 
in possession of Queen Victoria. 

The rougher articles of spoil consisted of ele- 





with the greatest effort on my part that I could | 


and neat. | 


| in consequence of some Persian soldiers having | 





Senses 


|phants, camels and horses. The number of 
| elephants taken was 1,000!—and of camels, 10. 

; 000! 

| Thousands of the most skilful Hindoos, prin. 

| cipally good workmen, were scized as slayes 
and carried to Persia. s 

Never, it is not too much to say, was so great 
| @ spoil taken inwar. What became of it all, no 
one knows. The Peacock Throne disappeareg 
at the time of Nadir’s assassination, probabjy 
torn to pieces by the men who on that Occasion 
plundered the camp. All the gold he brought 
from India did no good to his country. 

It is not by plundering that a nation becomes 
rich, for generally what a strong man takes jn 
that way, a stronger man comes and takes from 
him. 


—_—_—_—_+o+_-__—_. 
WEAPONS OF WAR. 


There is much said of the vast amount of 
bloodshed that must take place in the Frango. 
Prussian war, because of the effective character 
of the arms used by the combatants on both 
sides. 

This is the first contest, since the new Weap- 
ons were introduced into armies, in which both 
armies have been on an equal footing in respect 
to weapons,—so that the interest felt on this 
point is natural. 

Besides the new weapons of the infantry,—the 
French Chassepot and the Prussian needle-gun, 
both of which are breech-loaders,—the two ar. 
mies have other new weapons, strictly new, for 
they have never been tried in actual warfare, 

They are classed with cannon, and are under- 
stood to be very destructive. Consequently, the 
war is expected to be very bloody. 

That there must be great loss of life in any 
extensive war, under the change of weapons 
that has been made, is not to be disputed; but 
it does not follow that there will be greater 
slaughter in war hereafter than there was in the 
old wars. 

The loss of life in the wars of former times, 
when the arms used were very simple, was 
greater than it isin modern wars in which the 
arms employed are supposed to be the reverse 
of simple. 

Take the battle of Canne, the greatest of Han- 
nibal’s victories over the Romans, he command- 
ing the Carthaginians in Italy, during the sec- 
ond Punie war. 

That battle was fought 216 years before the 
birth of Christ,—or 2086 years ago.. Hannibal 
had about 50,000 men,—the Romans 90,000. 

The Romans were not only beaten, but de- 
stroyed. They lost more than 40,000 men. And 
those men were Titerally lest, for they were cut 
down, for the most part, and the wounded were 
left to die where they fell. Few prisoners were 
made. Hannibal lost less than 6,000 men. 

Medern warfare presents no fact like this. 
Yet the weapous used by the Carthaginians 
were of a primitive character, being the spear, 
the sword, the bow, and the sling. Hannibal 
would have been more astonished had he been 
shown a pocket pistol than he could have been 
had all tee armies of Rome kcen drawn up be 
fore him in one field. 

Considering the number engaged, Cann was 
perhaps the bloodiest battle ever fought. Well 
might the ancients, as they did, call it “the field 
of blood.” 

Take the battle of Towton, which was fought 
on Palm Sunday, 1461, in the North of England, 
between the Yorkists and the Lancastrians, in 
the Wars of the Roses. 

In that battle, rather more than one hundred 
thousand men took part, on both sides, and 
more than forty thousand men fell,—or about 
two out of every five. The sword, the bow and 
the spear were the weapons used at Towton. 
| ‘Take the battle of Leipsic, fought in October, 
1813, and which was fought with the old-fash- 
| ioned cannon, muskets, bayonets and swords, 
| the only new thing used being the Congreve 
| rocket, and that not extensively. 
| The loss of the Allies at Leipsic in killed and 
wounded was 42,590. The ‘rench loss in killed 
and wounded must have been almost as great,— 
so that about 80,000 men fell in a battle fought 
in our century, and some of the soldiers of whieh, 
yet live. The slaughter was almost as great at 
| Borodino, fought in 1812. 
| It remains to be scen whether battles fought 

with the new weapons will be as bloedy as those 
we have mentioned, which were fought with or- 
| dinary weapons. 





ee ne 
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| BRINGING OUT THE CHAMELEON. 

| Almost everybody in the world has some mas- 

| tering dislike, which makes them weak in that 
one particular as long as they live. The great 

Erasmus fell into a fever at the sight and smell 

of fish. Scaliger and Peter Abono were incura- 

bly averse to milk, and Henry VIII., af France, 
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watt a terror of fear every time he sdw a 
cat. Here is an instance where a similar whim- 
sical antipathy was made use of to good advan- 


see 
aT wo English sailors, who had been left in 
charge of Dr. Livingstone’s steamer at Tette, 
had a curious method of dealing with the trad- 
ers there. Having ascertained the market price 
of provisions, they paid that and no more. If 
the traders refused to leave the steamer till the 
price was increased, a chameleon, of which the 
natives have a mortal dread, was brought out 
of the cabin, and the moment the natives saw 
the creature, they at once sprang overboard. 
The chameleon settled every dispute in a twink- 


ling.” 
o.oo 


HOW DID THAT HORSE KNOW? 

“That is the most wonderful horse in the 
world,” said Mr. Simonds to me, one day, when 
we were riding. ‘“‘He’s been in print, too, and in 
the Companion more than once. But here is 
something that I never teld you before, and that 
has awakened several inquiries in my mind. 

“Upon one occasion I feund myself many miles 
from home in the dead of winter. I was belat- 
ed, and it was already ten o'clock at night, and 
one of the worst nights, too, that man or beast 
was ever abroad in. It had snowed all day. 
The wind was blowing the snow into fearful 
drifts, anel filled the air with such a haze that I 
could not see an arm’s length before me. 

“Well, [must go home that night, and so I 
started, contrary to the advice of wiser heads, 
but I knew my beast, and knew she would take 
me home if a horse could. After I had gone 
some distance, it occurred to me that there was 
across road which would save me some miles 
of travel if I could strike it. It was not much 
used, but I hoped it might be kept open by the 
sleds, as it ran through timber land. 

“After careful searching I found it, and turned 
the mare’s head that way, but I had become so 
benumbed and blinded by the night and the 
snow, that if she had gone straight over a prec- 
ipice I could not have guided her. Indeed, I 
did not dare try to, for it is always safer to let a 
horse guide itself in such times of peril. 

“It was a hard trial, but the mare took me 
home safe and sound. And now mark this! 
At the end of this cross road a fence had been 
put up, leaving only what was designed for a 
foot path through. I have measured that open- 
ing since, and it is not as wide as my sleigh. 
How do you suppose she took me through ? 

“And again, having cleared this dangereus 
opening, where I must have perished had I been 
upset—for I was several miles from a house— 
there was a place where four roads met, and 
which, in my frozen ¢ondition, I had entirely 
forgotten. Now by what mental process did 
that animal decide which was the right road, 
and take it, without even slacking her speed? I 
am confident the mare was never over that road 
before, for I had driven her many years and had 
not been ever it myself. 

“Lonly wish half of those people who talk 
about the brute creation as if they were moving 
automatons, had half as much wisdom and con- 
science as my mare!” 

Mr. Simonds was quite right in his admira- 
tion of that animal. 


model of horse flesh. 

Last summer we saw her quietly grazing in 
her dainty pasture, being too old to de family 
service. 


ressed. 


We could not help thinking how one kindness 


She had saved the lives of 
his wife and child by her discretion, and was a 


She trotted up to the stone wall to be 
fed with apples from her master’s hand, and 
rubbed her cheeks against his palm to be ca- 


position, and the despised stone dropped. The 
minstrel charmed the murderer! We heard the 
songster through, and watched his unarmed 
flight, as did the boy, with a sorrowful counte- 
nance. Anxious to hear an expression of the 
little fellow’s feelings, we approached him and 
inquired,— 

“Why didn’t you stone him, my boy? You 
micht have killed him and carried him home.” 
The poor little fellow looked up doubttnely, 
as though he suspected our meaning, an@ with 
an expression, half shame and half sorrow, he 
replied,— 

“Couldn’t, cos he sung so!” 


~>> 


A KING’S DAUGHTER UNHAPPY. 
Royal families are not to be envied. They 
rarely have much real happiness. If our read- 
ers have looked over the interesting articles en 
King Frederick, of Prussia, in Harper’s Maga- 
gine, they wil! be satisfied that the children of 
Frederick William had little comfort. Many a 
poor peasant’s children had more happiness 
than they. Other royal families also suffered 
through them. There was a purpose, for a long 
time, that Frederick’s son should marry the 
daughter of the king of England. But the ne- 
gotiations were broken off, and he was married 
to another lady, whom he never pretended to 
love, and whom he did not treat even with com- 
mon decency. The disappointment was a great 
one to the English girl, and she grieved over it 
for life. 

It was apparently easy for the crown prince 
to relinquish Amelia. Butthe English princess, 
being very unhappy at home, had fixed her af- 
fections on Frederick with the most romantic 
tenderness. In beauty of person, in chivalric 
reputation, in exalted rank, he was every thing 
an imaginative maiden could have desired. She 
regarded him, probably, as in heart true to her. 
He had often sent his protestations to the Eng- 
lish court that he would never marry any one 
but Amelia. Though the marriage ceremony 
had been performed with Elizabeth, he recog- 
nized only its legal tie. 

Poor Amelia was heart crushed. Earth had 
no longer any joys for her. She never married, 
but wore the miniature of the prince upon her 
breast for the restof her days. We have no 
record of the weary years during which grief 
was consuming her life. Her eyelids became 
permanently swollen with weeping. And when, 
at the age of sixty, she died, the miniature of 
the crown prince was still found resting upon 
her true and faithful bosom. 

+r 
LEAVING OFF DRINK, 


Many years ago, a man long noted for intem- 
perate habits was induced by the Rev. John Ab- 
hott to sign a pledge in “his own way,” which 
he did in these words: 

“I pledge myself to drink no more intexicat- 
ing drinks for one year.” : 
Few believed he could keep it; but near the 
end of the year he again appeared at a temper- 
ance meeting, without having once touched a 
drop. 

“Are you going to sign again?” asked Mr. 
Abbott. 

“Yes, if I can do it in my own way,” replied 
he. And accordingly he wrote,— 

“I sign this pledge for nine hundred and 
ninety years;.and if | Jive till that time I intend 
to tuke out a life-lease.” 
A few days after, he called upon the tavern- 
keeper, who welcomed him back to his old 
haunt. 
“O landlord!” said he, as if in pain, “I have 
such a lump on my side!” 

“That’s because you’ve stopped drinking,” 
said the landlord; “you won’t live long, if you 
keep on.” 

“Will drink take the lump away ?” 

“Yes; and if you don’t drink, you’ll soon have 
a lump on the other side. Come, let’s drink 
together.” And he poured out two glasses of 
whiskey. 

“T guess I won’t drink,” said the former ine- 
briate; “especially if keepiug the pledge will 
bring another lump, for it isn’t very hard to 
bear, after all.” And with this he drew the 
lump—a roll of greenbacks—from his side- 
pocket, and walked off, leaving the landlord to 
his own reflections. 











mooning bough of an apple tree, which extend 


generally elicits another, and how fortunate it 
was that this animal had so deported herself in 
her days of usefulness, as to secure the pretec- 
tion of her master in her old age. 
i. 2s 
CHARMED BY SINGING. 
Leaning idly over the fence, a few days since, 
we noticed a little four-year-old boy amusing 
himself in the grass by watching the flight of 
birds which were playing around him. 
At length a bobolink perched himself upon a 


ed to within a few yards of the place where the 
urchin sat, and maintained his position, appar- 
ently unconscious of the close proximity to one 
whom birds usually consider a dangerous neigh- 
bor. a 
The boy seemed astonished at his impudence; 


and after rezarding him steadily for a minute | open air. 


or two, obeying the instinet of his baser part, 
he picked up a stone lying at his feet, and was 
preparing to throw it, steadying himself for a 
“ood aim. The little arm was reached back- 
ward without alarming the bird, and Bob with- 
in an ace of damage, when lo, his throat was 
swelled, and forth came nature’s plea: 

“A link! a-no-weet, a-no-weet! 1 know it—I 
Xnow it! a-link—a-link! don’t throw it, throw 
it! threw it, throw it,” etc.; and he did not. 





was like the Dutchman’s—“I but mine hand on 
mine head, and dere vas von very pig bain—I 
but mine hand in mine bocket, and dere vas 
noting at all.” 


Slowly the little arm subsided to jts natural | for sixty-two, 


Undoubtedly, while he drank, his experience 


AN OLD LADY. 


We can hardly wish for any of our girl read- 
ers that they may live to be acentury old. But 
if they have so long a life, we hope it may have 
as happy an anniversary as the following: 


The hundredth anniversary of Mrs. Candace 
Barton was cclebrated on Monday, at Belcher- 
town, by a grand gathering of her neighbors 
Some two hundred aad fifty 
were present, and a banquet was given in the 
Speeches were made by several pres- 
ent, and the Doxology was sung at the break- 
ing up of the party. 

rs. Barton was born five years before the 
commencement of the Revolution. 
remember the ringing of the alarm bells at the 
battle ef Lexington, and the 
the tewn of a division of Gen. Burgoyne’s 
army after his capture. 
professed @hristian for seventy two years, and 


nd descendants. 


She has 


She can well 
assage throuch 


been a 


COMPANION: 





died before her, but she has still living five chil- 
dren, twenty-nine grandchildren, twenty-three 
great grandchildren, and one great great grand- 
child. Of these four children, fifteen grandchil- 
dren and eleven great grandchildren were pres- 
ent at the centennial. 

——_—_<+oo——__—_—_——_. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 

For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the 

Companion, we still give the Premiums offered 

in our Premium List. 

In addition to those described in that List, we 

now make one or two special offers. 


Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 
This is of good manufacture, and every way a 
desirable article. It will be given for six 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Express fee to be paid by 
subscriber. 
Initial Stationery. 

For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, We Offer a box of 
Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted American note paper, 
with envelopes to match. Postage 8 cents. 


Stencil Plate. 
For one new subscriber, we also offer a STEN- 
cit PLATE, for marking clothing. It can be 
eut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- 
ters. Ink and brush are given with the plate. 
Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 
A Beautiful Chromo. 
For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 
Beautiful Chromo— “The Doctor.” It repre- 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 8 1-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $3, but we are enabled to offer it for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. | Postage 18 cts. 
tH 
AN UNCOMFORTABLE VISITOR. 
In cold weather, one often thinks it would be 
pleasant to live in the tropics, but there are 
many discomforts even in perpetual summer. 
Who would like to have such insects about him 
as the caterpillar described in the following par- 
agraph ? 
There is another most disagreeable nuisance, 
experienced only by these who yo out in tents, 
or sleep under trees. It is the black, hairy cat- 
erpillar, called by the natives “Kamla.” This 
is so very poisonous that if it enly falls on any 
ene, or if even a single hair touches the body in 
any part, it produces a most irritating rash, 
which spreads rapidly over the whole body. I 
did not believe this latter fact about the single 
hair till had myself experienced it in the fol- 
lowing way: 
One day, I saw a small insect of this kind 
creeping across my verandah. Kuowing well 
how they ought to be avoided, l got a bit of 
stick to push itaway. I had killed it, and got 
it te the edge, when the stick broke; so I gave 
it one touch with my slipper. Immediately 
after I wiped the slipper carefully on a mat, and 
examined it, in order to see that there were none 
of the hairs sticking toit. I cowWd not see any 
thing of the kind; but one, at least, must have 
remained, though perhaps invisible; for, a few 
days afterward, having oceasion hastily to 
change my clothes, some part of them touched 
the slipper, and then was drawn along my leg, 
and, as it touched, tke poisonous rash arose 
on the skin, and for several days I was almost 
helpless, finding relicf only from constant appli- 
cations of butter. 


pow 


A DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 

It doesn’t happen often that the same couple 
are twice married, and both times happily, but 
the following strange story shows how it may 
be done: 
Fifteen years ago, Wm. Clarkinson, a young 
man who lived with his wife Annie on a farm 
in Portage township, Ohio, sold his farm, sent 
his wife to live with her parents, and started for 
Jalifornia to seek his fortune. After a few 
months absence, Mrs. Clarkinson ceased to hear 
from him, and finally news came that the train 
with which he had been journeying had been 
attacked by Indians, and all killed and scalped, 
excepting the usual one left to tell the tale in 
such cases. 
After three years mourning, Mrs. Clarkinson 
married again and moved into another county, 
where she lived in happiness for twelve years, 
tillon the 1st ult. she was called to follow the 
remains of her second husband to its long rest- 
ing place. 
As she turned away from the grave, she met 

a pair of eyes fixed intently upon her, and ree- 
ognized her first husband, who, it seems, had 
been captured by the Indians, but not killed; 
had been a prisoner with them for long years; 
had finally escaped, discovered a rich gold de- 
posit in his flight, made himself rich, and was 
returning to his old home to learn what had 
become of his wife, repeated letters having elicit- 
ed no answer, when a strange impulse led him 
to follow this funeral procession, to find his own 
wife burying her husband. The scene was be- 











a member of the Belchertown Baptist church 
Many of her descendants have 


yond description, and the widow of ten minutes 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 

CHARADE. 
I have syllables four, 
Neither less nor yet more. 
From my fio, one sad day, 
(Or from four shall I say?) 
A fierce wolf did pursue 
A poor lamb and an ewe; 
And having them caught 
To my tivo they were brought, 
While the ewe he next bore 
Just as quick into four. 
When all this was done, 
The lambkin cried one; 
And I think you'll agree 
That the ewe echoed three! 
My whole—if you mind— 


You’ll in Germany find. Ga. R. 
2. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A quadruped. 
2. A verb. 
8. A beverage. ALICE. 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 








CROSS WORDS. 


L. B. HALE. 
4. 

Iam a word of twelve letters. I said one day to 
my brother, who is a doctor, I have hurt my 2, 7, 12, 6, 
and my 10, 3. 1, while running down a 2, 11, 4, 8. 
O dear 9, 2, 11, 4, 8, 1, do 2, 7, 4, 9 and 10, 7, 5, 8 me if 
you can, or I shall 6, 3, 7. He 2,7, 8, 6me on his 
4, 12, 9, and 2, 5, 3, 8, 7, 6a 4, 12, 6, who broughta 
1,5, 11,8 and a 1, 10, 3, 5, 8. My brother bathed 
me in the 1, 5, 11, 8, and gave me a9, 11, 8, 4 out of 
the 1, 10, 3, 5, 8, which he then 10, 11, 6 in his pocket. 
When I felt better I went home to my mother who 
thought 1 5, 11, 8, 7, 6a 6, 7, 12, 4. 

My whole is a city in the United States. 


5. 

CHARADE. 
My Jirst’s a solid pure and white, 
Confessed by all a beauteous sight; 
It sometimes covers hill and plain, 
But quickly vanisheth again. 
’Tis formed in regions far away, 
Where thunders roll and lightnings play; 
Nature with all her powers combine 
To prove its author most divine. 
My second stands in yonder glade, 
Beneath the yew tree’s gloomy shade; ° 
It marks the resting-plffce of one 
Whose earthly race was quickly run; 
Most diverse found in shape and hue, 
’Tis green and yellow, red and blue; 
It oft abounds in caves and wails, 
It formed a part of old St. Paul's. 
As to my whole, one fact I'll name,— 
Straight down upon my head it came; 
Soon others followed thick as—“ Well, 
As thick as what?”’ I must not tell. 
Now think a moment, then you'll see 
’Tis all as clear as clear can be. 
Thus, boys and girls, ’tis left with you; 
And hence I say to all adieu. Z. 


6. 

ENIGMA. 

Iama word of nine letters. Part of a 4,1, 5, 6,6 
of schoolboys, going hometo7,8, 2 one evening, be- 
gan to 7, 8, ¢ 6, 8 a poor girl, that 6,5, 7 on one of 
the banks, by the 1, 2, 3, 8 side, but they soon made 
their 9, 8. 7, 9, 8,5, 7 uponseeing their master coming 
8, 8, 2.9 with a 4, 5, 8, 8 in hishand. However, 
they were justly punished next morning for their bad 
conduct. My whole is a town in Massachusetts. 

Ww. H. 


A.M. 


w 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Oak walking-stick. . 
2. Woman spins her little web while she talks.”’ 
3. Owl, Robin, Wren, Hen, Swan, Dove, Auk, 
Parrot, Ostrich. 





before was now a happy wife, 


4. Mat-tress. 
5. Adam, Pluto, Rain, It, Laugh—ApriL—MontH, 
6. JOSIAH. 

ORANGE. 

SALTER. 

INTONE. 

AGENTS. 

HERESY. 
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WHY SHOULD WE WORRY? 


Why should we worry? This life is not ‘ong enough 
Here to be wasted in sighing and tears; 

Silly and childish is he who’s not strong enough 
Wisely with reason to fright away fears. 

Care’s but a coward, with courage not half enough 
Fairly to face if we show no fear; 

Nay, if it pester you, you’ve but to laugh enough; 
Presto! begone! lo, the bore is not here! 


Mem’ry too often will bring us old sorrows; 
When they were here, did we wish them to last?” 
Why not forget them? The fool alone borrows 
Present regrets from the griefs of the past. 
Can we now change it by weeping and whining? 
What’s done is done, and is done past recall ; 
He who the present forgets, in repining, 
Useless and vain, is the worst fool of all. 


Fancy, the jade, will too often be peering, 
Curious and scared, through the Future’s 
night; 

Why should we tremble at what she is fearing? 
Why should her dreamings fill us with affright? 
Wait tili they’re real things, and present before us; 
If they are worth it, we’ll care for them then; 
Now they’re but shadows, too flimsy to bore us; 
Far too unreal to shake those who are men. 


dark 


Time, with the Present’s real griefs to be dealing, 
That’s not so easy, we sadly must own; 
Who can deny flesh and blood will have feeling? 
Care, grief and anguish will make themselves 
known; 
Own it, but add, life is too short for worry ; 
Darkness brings sunshine, or all men are wrong; 
Off with despairing—don’t be in a hurry 
To know grief is pressing—it will not stay long. 


————_ +o» -- 
THE TOLLING BELL. 


It is a custom kept up in many villages of 
New England, to toll the bell at the death of 
any person in the village, and to indicate the 
age and sex by the number of strokes. We have 
rarely seen so dramatic a description of this 
custom as in the following extract from a 
charming volume, entitled, “Su1ninc Hours.” 


An hour later, the bell tolled,—slow, deep 
strokes at first, dving out in throbbing waves of 
sound; then quicker strokes, with pauses after 
each ten,—eight pauses; then four strokes more 
—another pause—a single stroke—silence. 

“Eighty-four, and a male,” said Farmer 
Brown, as he finished counting the strokes of 
the bell, and slowly let down the pasture-bars, 
—“eighty-four, and a male. Old Dr. Morse, no 
doubt about that—boss, boss, bo-o-ss, co, bo-o-ss! 
Didn't think he was quite so fur alonyg’n years. 
Co, boss, co, bo-o-o-ss!—Good old man he was, 
’n a Christian, too. Sot that are heifer’s leg, ’n 
took jes’ as good care on her as ef she’d been a 
woman. I tell you,” continued the farmer, 
looking the brindle cow square in the face, as 
she stepped over the bars, “them ’t’s good to 
critters has got religion, ’n my ’pinion.” 

“Eighty-four, and a male,” said old Widow 
Bailey, as she stood listening in her cottage 
door. “IfLe’s gone, then, dear old saint! Who'll 
look after poor folks now when they’re sick, and 
tend to ’em night and day for nothin’, and talk 
to ’em so comfortin’, too, and pray as beautiful 
as a minister? We never sh’ll hev no sich doc- 
tor round here ag’in. But the Lord’s will be 
done! He'll find widders and orphins enough 
in heaven that'll be glad to see him, Dr. Morse 
will, that’s clear; and I kind 0’ guess the Lord 
"Il pay the’r bills, accordin’ to what | read in the 
Scriptur’.” 

“Eightv-four, and a male. It is he, then!”’ 
sighed Mrs. Dea. Wells, wiping hereyes. “He 
is at home, at last, and at rest,—a_ blessed 
change to him, and one long praved for. But to 
Edith—this second orphanage will be worse than 
the first. What will she do? I must go over 
and try to comfort the poor little heart.” 

“Eighty-four, and a male,” said Mr. Alden, 
the schoolmaster. “That must be Willie’s 
grandfather. A sad loss to such a boy, break- 
ing up his home when he needs it most, and 
destroying the last tie which represented the 
parental relation. It has been hinted to me that 
such an event would change the prospects of my 
pupil. [hope it may tnrn his thoughts to his 
prospect for a better life. He seems to possess 
every good gift but that of which his grandfather 
had such an abundant measure, true godliness.” 

“Eighty-four, and a male, is it?” said Biddy 
O'Fiinn. “God rest his soul, an’ forgive me for 
prayin’ for a heretic. But sure an’ the’s nota 
saint in heaven could iver tells the likes o’ him 
from a Catholic.” 

“Eighty-four, and a male,” said Lawyer Webb 
to his partner, as he drew in his head from his 
otlice-window, where he had been leaning, with 
his pen in his mouth. That will was not made 
an hour too soon. I told him so. ‘We must 
attend to these things at the proper time,’ said 
1, ‘and in the eyes of the law that time is an early 
one. The law regards eighty as a very uncer- 
tain figure, sir,—a very uncertaifi figure!’ ‘You 
will see that | have dealt largely in uncertain 
figures,’ he replied, tumbling out his books of 
account. Andsol found. Such a set of books! 
Thousands of dollars he might have collected as 
well as not, but had just let go out of good na- 
ture. But he would not hear a word about my 
trying to getit. ‘Poor souls,’ said he, ‘1 won’t 
physic them and sue them, too!’” 

“FEigzhty-four, and a male,” said young Dr. 
Wylie, reining in his horse at the foot of Avelon 
Hill. “ft knew he was most gone the last time I 
saw him. Too bad. Great loss to the profes- 
sion. Fine judement. Well read. Immense 
experience. Such character, too—such charac- 
ter. Makes me teel like a heathen, the way 
these people talk about his goodness, J must 
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man’s mantle should fall on my wicked young 
shoulders. Come, Kate, that bell tells us we 
have a holy work to do!’ 

The life and death of the good man formed 
the subject of conversation in scores of homes 
that evening. 

See 


HOW MR. GOUGH ACTS. 


When Webster called the superior part of elo- 
quence action, he did not mean the tearing 
about on the platform which makes so many 
speakers ridiculous, when they think they are 
impressive. Few men besides Mr. Gough can 
overdo the gesturing part of public address 
without disgusting their hearers, and even Mr. 
Gough does not defend his excessive acting 
further than to intimate that he can’t help it. 
| He says in his Autobiography: 


| T have been criticised severely for the ungrace- 


fulness and violence of my gestures. Ido not 
wish to depreciate criticism. [know lam un- 
graceful and awkward. I once heard a boy say 
to his companion, as they came out from the 
lecture-room where I had been speaking,— 
| “Jimmy, did you see him go it with his feet?” 
| [never studied the graces of action or gesture, 
probably I should be more graceful if I had. 
| We often acquire unfortunate habits that are 
| hard to break. A Germanin Philadelphia told 
jhis employer that he was “going to hear dat 
|Mr. Gough, vat dey say dalks mit his goat 
| dails.”” 
| HowT acquired the habit I do not know; but 
| Tecondemn the motion as much as any one can, 
| and would be grateful to any person who would 
strike me on my knuckles with a stick whenev- 
er I “dalk mit my goat dails.” I think I could 
not make « speech with my hands tied. I have 
never tried it; but I will not make excuses for 
my gestures. 
| Iam often amused by the committee, after 
erecting a platform perhaps twenty feet by fif- 
teen, asking me if [should have room enough, 
| or whether the president would be in my way if 
| he remained in the chair. I find people do not 
| generally prefer to siton the stand while I am 
| speaking; perhaps desiring to “see him go it 
with his feet,” or fearful of being kicsed off; 
and it is dangerous to get too close to me when 
Tam “voing it.” 

Dr. Beman, once, when I was speaking in his 
church, stepped very softly behind me to ar- 
ranve arefractory gas-burner, just as I threw 
back my fist, and he received a “stinger” in his 
face. 

When I felt his hard teeth and soft lips against 
my knuckles, as my hand came in contact with 
them so violently, a chill ran through me; but 








said, with a smile — 

“Remember, sir, you are the first man that 
ever struck me with impunity.” 

Ihave found blood on my hand more than 


| certainly could not tell how it was done, but 
guessed that, while I was “going it,’ 1 must 
have struck my hand somewhere. 

Mr. Gough goes on to affirm his belief that a 
speaker thoroughly teken up with and lost in his 
subject will not only be ignorant of his own ges- 
ticulations, but even of wounds he may chance 
to give himself in the violence of his motions. 


—--—— +o 


A LAD WHEELS HIMSELF 
FORTUNE. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of a promi- 
nent railway corporation, there were present two 
gentlemen, both past middle life, one, however, 
considerably the senior of the other. In talk- 
ing of old times, the youngest gentleman called 
the attention of his friends, and told a pleasant 
little story which should be read by every poor, 
industrious and striving lad. We use his own 
language: 

“Nearly half a century ago, gentlemen, I was 
put upon the world to make my living. I was 
stout, willing and able, considering my then ten- 
der years, and secured a place in a hardware 
store to do all kinds of chores required. 

*‘T was paid seventy-five dollars a year for my 
boyish services. 

“One day, after I had been at work three 
months or more, my friend there, Mr. B., who 
holds his age remarkably well, came into the 
store and bought a large bill of shovels and 
tongs, andirons and pans, buckets, scrapers and 
scuttles, for he was to be married next day, and 
was supplying his household in advance, as was 
the groom’s custom in those days. 

“The articles were packed on the barrow and 
made a load sufficiently heavy for a young mule. 
But, more willing than able, | started off, proud 
that | could move such a mass on the wheel- 
barrow. 

“I got on remarkably well till I struck the 
mud road, now Seventh Avenue, leading to my 
friend B.’s house. There I toiled and tugged, 
and tugged and toiled, but could not bude the 
load up the hill, the wheel going its full half di- 
ameter in the mud every time I would propel it 
forward. 

“Finally, a good-natured Irishman passing by 
with a dray, took my barrow, self and all on his 
vehicle, and in consideration of my promise to 
pay him a ‘bit,’ landed me at my destination. 

“T counted the articles carefully as I delivered 
them, and with my empty barrow trudged my 
way back, whistling with glee over my triumph 
over difficulty. Some weeks after I paid the 
Irishman the “bit,” and never got it back from 
my employers. But to the moral. 


INTO 





“A merchant had witnessed my struggles, 
and how zealously I labored to deliver the load 
of hardware; he even watched me to the house 








when Lapolovized afterwards, the good doctor | 


ce, and occasionally a black bruise, and I} '*: 
os d 1 S ) & lively chase began. 





tue doorway. 

“Te sent for me next day, asked my name, | 
|and told me he had a reward for my industry | 
| in the shape of a five hundred dollar clerkship 

in his extensive establishment. I accepted, and 

| now, after nearly half a century has passed, I 
jloek back and say I wheeled myself into all T 
} own, for that reward of perseverance was my 
grafid stepping stone to fortune.” 

The speaker was a very wealthy banker, a 

man of influence and position, and one univer- 
| sally respected for many good quahties of head 
; and heart. Boys, take a moral from this little 
| story, and be willing and industrious. You do 
| not know how many eyes are upon you to dis- 
cover whether you are slu¢zish and careless, or 
industrious and willing, or how many there are, 
who, if you are moral and worthy, will give you 
a stepping stone to wealth and position.— Prtts- 
| buryh Guzette. 


A certain European, who gradually rose to 
high distinction from humble but faithful servi- 
ces in the time of the Crimean war, until his 
government gave him a badge of nobility, was 
accustomed to call himself a “‘wheelbarrow-net,” 
(baronet) in allusion to the little vehicle with 
which he used at first to do work for the army. 
The Pittsburgh boy certainly deserved as noble 
a title, to say the least. 
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MIS-SPELLING. 


Express agents may be the innocent cause of 
mischief, as the following amusing incident il- 
lustrates. It is copied from the Titusville Her- 
ald; 


On Saturday last, a box resembling a chicken- 
coop was received at the Titusville office of the 
Union Express Company, marked “D. Rice, 
Titusville, Pa., (half dozen grapes).” 

At first, the clerks of the company paid little 
attention to the “coop,” which, froin its marks, 
Was supposed to contain boxes of early grapes, 
which the shipper desired handled carefully, to 
avoid contusion and decay. 

The day passed, and no one called for the 
fruit, and measures were discussed as to t' ¢ best 
manner in which to collect charges upon the 
same. Just then, several bald-headed, sweet- 
scented, mischievous monkeys jumped from this 
Pandora’s box, and at once took possession oi 
the office. It seems that the intelligent assistant 
express agent at some point had intended to 
mark the box “half-dozen gray apes,” but, dif- 
fering from Webster in his spelling, had thus 
caused the mistake and detention of a box of 
supposed fruit. 

The box was intended for Dan Rice’s show. 
Hunger had caused a raid of the monkeys upon 
the express office. But no time was lost. The 
doors were secure’, and, armed with sticks of 
sealing wax, money packages, and C, O. D. 
packaves, the forces of the company rallied, and 


The baboons chattered, the clerks indulged 
themselves as did the army at Flanders, and 
from oneeend of the office to the other, the tide 
of battle rolled. But the battle is not to the 
strong; if it had been, the apes would have car- 
ried the day. The leader sat down in a pool of 
melted sealing-wax, and in an instant was root- 
ed to the spot. 

A second ape was demoralized by a quart bot- 
tle of ink, which, striking him upon his sealp, 
showed that, if the leopard cannot change his 
spots, the monkey can. 

A third fell iuto the glue-pot, and was dragged 
out by the tail, with each particular hair stand- 
ing on end; and the glue solidifving as it came 
in contact with the air, he quickly resembled a 
statue cut in wax and varnished. 

The animals were finally all secured, and 
stowed in the box, where they are now quictly 
ruminating upon the misfortunes of war, and 
chewing peanuts. The clerks of the express 
oflice look pale, but they propose to conduct the 
express business in a first-class manner, and 
baboons, gorillas, or other wild denizens of the 
forest, will be handled with neatness, or dis- 
patched, as may be necessary. 

~aiiieilinne. 


TRUE HEROISM. 


At the battle of Aliwal, between the British 
and the Sikhs, in 1846, Capt. C., an officer on 
the staff of Sir Harry Smith, was struck down 
by a fragment of shell, which shattered his 
right thigh and hip joint in a hideous manner. 

Some men of his troop, seeing him fall, ob- 
tained leave to run to his assistance, and in a 
few minutes he was on a stretcher, and being 
carried to the rear. The men were devoted to 
him, and they carried him throuzh that dread- 
ful field of slaughter with as much care as if 
conveving a baby in its cradle. 

When within a short distance of the staff-sur- 
geon’s tent, they came upon a private of their 
regiment, lying desperately wounded. The poor 
fellow looked up piteously, and touched his cap, 
as he recognized his officer, in agony on the 
stretcher. 

Capt. C. called to the men to halt, and to 
raise him up slizhtly; leaning over, he soon saw 
the nature of the soldier’s wound, which was 
far less dangerous than his own. 

“Lift me out,” he said; “I can’t move; you 


| lift me out; that'll do, gently—ves, that’s brok- 


en, too” (as they touched his spine). “‘So—now 
carry him to the doctors; they can do nothing 





for me, not too late for him yet—just a little 
more so” (facing the enemy )—“that’s it.” 
“But, sir’—remonstrated one of the men. 
“Be quick with him, then come back; I m not 
poe to have left this,” he added, with a slight 
smile. 
The men did as ordered, and, depositing the 
wounded trooper, they returned to Capt. C. He 














think of that, no mistake. What if the old|.nd saw me count each piece as I handed it in] had not, indeed, left that; he lay facing the 


cnemy still, and the playful smile with Which 
he had addressed to them his last words, Jin. 
gered yet on his face; but his troubles were over: 
victory or defeat was now alike to him. , 

The instances of men hopelessly wounded 
refusing to monopolize the doctor, are by no 
means rare; and if a battle-field is sometimes 
the scene of outrages at which humanity shyq. 
ders, it occasionally provides us with instances 
of unsurpassed heroism and self-sacrifice, 


————+or—_—__—— 
FIGHT WITH A RATTLESNAKE, 
An encounter with a rattlesnake comes from 
Missouri, the account of which is as follows: 


A farmer in the north-eastern portion of Osage 
county, while cutting wheat in his ficld, heard 
the rattle of arattlesnake. Before he could de. 
termine the precise locality of the “rattling” 
the snake made at him, leaping over the seythe 
and cradle, but missed the man, who now jn 
turn attacked the snake with his cradle. 

The snake was ready for the charge, ang 
again leaping over the cradle, inflicted a seyere 
wound on the front part of the rizht leg of his 
antayonist, who, now retreating, endeavored to 
defend himself against the repeated attacks of 
the reptile. The suake made no less than ten 
different lunges at the man while retreating, 
who, at the sume time, called loudly for his doy, 

The faithful animal finally arrived, and at 
once attacked the snake. The farmer, fully 
realizing the great and imminent dancer of his 
wound, now made his way home—a quarter of 
a mile—as hest he could. 

On reaching there he at once applied a thick 
ligature heavily soaked in tobacco juice an 
salt, and whilst awaiting medical aid drank tyc 
quarts of pure peach brandy, scarcely feelin: 
any effect therefrom, in his excited and exhaust 
ed condition. 

He at once dispatched assistance to the scen. 
of the conflict, to rescue his dog, which, on a 
riving there, found the snake coiled around hi: 
faithful animal—the dog dead, and his ven¢ 
mous antagonist in a dying condition. Th» 
wheat for a considerable space around was tor, 
down, bearing evidence of the fierce, deadly con- 
flict which had then but recently occurred. The 
dog received an honorable burial, while the 
snake was subjected, to an anatomical inspec- 
tion, which revealed a nearly full-grown rabbit. 

The gentleman was confined to his room about 
two weeks, but is now able to attend to his busi- 
ness as usual. 

ae ee ee 


“DON’T GIVE UP.” 


A gentleman travelling in the northern part 
of Ireland, heard the voices of children, and 
paused to listen. 

Finding the sounds proceeded from a small 
building used as a school-house, he drew near; 
and as the door was open, he entered, and list- 
enced to the words the boys were spelling. 

One little fellow stood apart, looking sad and 
dispirited. 

“Why does that boy stand there?” asked the 
gentleman. 

“O, he is good for nothing!” replied the teach- 
er. “There’s nothing in him. -I can make noth- 
ing of him. WHe is the most stupid boy in 
school.” 

The gentleman was surprised at this answer. 
He saw that the teacher was so stern and rough 
that the younger and more timid boys were 
nearly crushed. He said a few kind words to 
them; then placing his hands upon the noble 
brow of the little fellow who stood apart, he 
said, “One of these days you may be a fine schol- 
ar. Don’t give up, but try, my boy, try.” 

The soul of the boy was roused. His dor- 
mant intellect awoke. A new purpose was 
formed. From that hour he became studious 
and ambitious to excel. And he did become a 
fine scholar, and the author of a well-known 
commentary on the Bible; a great and good 
man, beloved and honored. It was Dr. Adam 
Clarke. The secret of his success is worth 
knowing: “Don’t give up, but try, my boy try.” 

a. . 
WEST INDIA COFFEE. 

“Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” and one 
acorn may in time become a whole forest ef 
oaks. The following is an interesting biography 
of a bush: 


In 1710 a coffee-shrub was sent from the 
Dutch East Indies to Amsterdam, and _ planted 
in the botonical gardens of that city. From 
this a shoot was sent to Louis XIV. and placed 
in the Jardin des Plantes. This succeeded beau- 
tifully, and from it slips were sent by M. Isam- 
bert for the garden of Martinique; but both the 
slips and Isambert died on the way. In 1726, 
however, three shrubs, which had been pro- 
duced in the Royal Botanical Gardens of Paris, 
were sent to the same destination by Capt. De- 
clieux. The voyage was long and tedious, and 
two of the plants died in transit. The ship’s 
company was put on a small allowance of 
water, and the captain generously shared his 
quarteach day with his remaining plant, and 
so succeeded in getting it to its destination. 
From this single plant have resulted all the 
myriads of coftce plantations of the West Indies 
and of Central and South America. 


THE SECRET, 


“T owe my success in business chiefly to you,” 
said a stationer to a paper maker, as they were 
settling a large account. “But let me ask how 
aman of your caution came to give credit so 
irecly to a beginner with my slender means?” 

“Because,” replicd the paper maker, “at what- 
ever hourin the morning | passed to my busi- 
ness, IT always observed you, without your coat, 
at yours,” 
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Tis too dark to quite see clear— 
Who is this that’s coming here? 
llop, —_ hop! "Tis really you! 
Mr. Toad, how do you do? 


Mr. Toad, he makes a bow: 

Hop, hop, hop! ‘I'm travelling, now. 
If my home you wish to see, 

You at noon must visit me. 


«Tis a hole within the ground, 

By the grass grown all around: 

Cool and calm, ’tis there I stay 
Through the warmest of the day. 

But I sometimes go and dine 
Underneath the melon vine. 

Bugs and worms, my favorite fare, 

I can find to feed on there, 

While the leaves and blossoms bright 
Hide me from the burning light. 


“Noontime journeys are unwise; 
Too much sunlight hurts my eyes: 
But when day at last is through, 
And the cooling drops of dew 

On the clover blossoms fall, 

On the fern leaves, green and tall,”— 
Hop, hop, hop! ‘‘then I come out, 
And begin to look about, 

As I'm doing now, you see; 

So you must not hinder me!’”’ 


Hop, hop, hop! “A worm I spy!” 
Hop. hop, hop! ‘I see a fly! 
I must catch him; so, good-by.” 


Hop, hop, hop! away he goes, 
And the shadows round him close. 
MARIAN DovuGLass. 


——___ +o 
For the Companion. 
DAISY, DARLING’S BEAR. 
“Come, Daisy, darling, it’s time to go to bed,” 
said Daisy’s mamma, when the clock on the 
mantelpiece struck seven. 
So Daisy kissed everybody good-night, but 
she looked back over her shoulder till she got 
tothe top of the stairs, for she thought it very 
hard to be sent off by herself, just because she 
was a little girl. 
She’ said she didn’t feel sleepy a bit; andI 
suppose she didn’t; for, instead of going off to 
the land of dreams as quick as her head touched 
the pillow, she lay with her eyes wide open, and 
her ears, too, trying to hear what they were 
saying in the parlor. 
Then she thought she should like her worsted 
rooster, 1 woebeone bird, who looked as though 
hehad spent his life in fighting; so she called 
her mother to get it for her. 
Scarcely had her mother got half way down 
the stairs, before she called her back to find 
“Dorothy Maria,” her favorite doll. 
After that, she wanted “a drink o’ water,” 
and thts being given her, she said she thought 
she ought to begin new, and say her prayers 
over again. 
Her mother knew very well that this was only 
aplan for keeping her in the chamber, but she 
was willing to hear her say her prayers as often 
as she pleased, and herself repeated the first line 
of “Now I lay me.” 
“No, no,” interrupted Daisy; ‘‘me doesn’t 
want to say that one. Me wants to say,— 


“The man in the moon 
Came down too soon’’— 


‘Daisy,”’ said her mother, “you’re a naughty, 
naughty child, and mamma will be obliged to 
punish you.” 

“QO, mamma, there’s a dear ’ittle stick down 
stairs. Shall Daisy run and get it?” cried the 
child. 

“Doesn’t Daisy, darling, love mamma?” 

“Bushels and bushels!” said Daisy, throwing 
her arms round her mother’s neck. 

“Then she will shut her eyes, and go to sleep 
like a good girl.” 

“Me will—on’y nook!’ and Daisy did shut 
them so tight you would hardly have known 
there were any eyes there, and cuddled down in 
her crib, with the old rooster and Dorothy 
Maria, quite resolved to go to sleep and not 
wake till morning. 

Yet her mother had not been seated in the 
Parlor more than fifteen minutes, before she 
heard her scream, violently. 

“What is the matter with the child? She 
must be sick.” . - 

But no, Daisy was not sick; she was only 
frightened; for she had seen a bear, she said. 


€ came in at the open window, and ran under 


the bed. 


Her mother was more grieved than ever at 
this, because she thought her little girl was tell- 


ing could make her say any thing different; and 
she concluded she might have been dreaming. 
Whether or not she had really seen any thing, | 
she was very much frightened; so her mother | 
ealled Nora from the kitchen, 
But it was plain there was to be no peace for 
Daisy’s mamma that evening, for she had just | 





once, 


Nora. 
tell her story, 
asleep, but was awakened by a horrible noise, 
and what should she see, but a great black 
crater, with two horns and a tail, standing in 





to sit by her. 


ot into an entertaining conversation with a 
isitor, when she was startled by another scream, 


cure skin diseases itis excellent. Send for circular, 99 
| Court St, Boston. 


| ticle of ounuat. Try it. 


cae. Cook's BALM oF LIFE is already becoming 
ustly celebrated. ‘io soften and moisten the hair and to 





¥LV-ENE mends better and stronger than any punts ar- 
—lw 





RinG Qvorts—the new Out-Door Game. Price, $2 50. 
Sent by express on receipt of pice. D. B. Brooks & 
LRo., Manufacturers of the new Ficld Game, called Le 
Cerele. Send 10 cents for Mlustrated book, 55 W ashing- 
ton Street, P. O. Bux 6001. 35-1 





nd this time from Nora. All the family rushed | 


TOAD IN SEARCH OF A SUPPER, | "P Stairs to see what had happened. 


wo MAG 


“What is the matter?” asked everybody at 


it’s ould Nick!” said 
And when she had got calm enough to 
she said that she had fallen 


“T believe, my sowl, 


the middle of the floor.” 

“And what became of him? 

“T shook me fist at him, and he vanished up 
the chimbly.” 

At this moment, Albert, Daisy’s brother, who 
had been very busy, opening closet doors and 
looking under beds, burst into a loud laugh, 
and exclaimed, “I’ve found him! I’ve found 
him!” And out of a box in which the creature 
had taken refuge, he dragged a large black cat. 
All present, even Nora and Daisy, joined in 
the lauzh, while the poor cat was now the one 
to be terrified He escaped from Albert’s grasp, 
and, jumping through the window, scrambled 
down one of the pillars of the piazza, just as he 
had come up. 

“Wasn’t Nora dikerlous to be afraid of pus- 
sy?” said Daisy, and then she went to sleep in 
good earnest, and when next she opened her 
eyes, the sun was shining. 

Rutu CHESTERFIELD. 


—_——on———__——— 
NELLIE’S ARITHMETIC LESSON. 


“If Nellie makes her mother happy four times 
every day, how many times will she make her 
happy in a year?” 
Nellie’s father had brought home a new slate 
for her, and, as she was so much interested in 
arithmetic, she had asked her mother to give her 
“asum todo.” This was the question her mother 
had proposed. 
Nellie said to herself, “If I make mother happy 
four times a day, then, as there are three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in a year, [shall make 
her happy three hundred and sixty-five times 
four.” As she thought it would be more conven- 
ient in multiplying, she put down three hun- 
dred and sixty-five first on her slate, and four 
under it, and found the answer to be one thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty. 
“One thousaud four hundred and sixty times! 
O, mother, only think of it! I mcan to begin 
to-day, and perhaps, if I try, I can make you 
happy more than four times a day. Perhaps I 
might two thousand times a year.” 
“But there are others in the family, Nellie. 
Think of your father and little brother, and 
Cousin Alice, too, who comes to see us some- 
times. Think of all your friends! It may bein 
your power to make somebody happy twenty 
times every day, and that would be many thou- 
sands in a year! And do not forget that this 
arithmetic will give just as true an account of 
the unhappiness you cause. How sad to think 
you might make somebody unhappy many 
thousand times every year!” 

Little boy, how many times a day do you 
show an unkind or disobedient spirit? Little 
girl, how many times a day do you look sullen, 
and speak cross words? Somebody is always 
made unhappy by it. 


mother or your friends in a year. 





ing a wicked lie; but neither threats nor coax- 








make it casy 


ough og Tego) ge olle Be ~ Business. 


J.8. Yost, iB. - M. Boyer, M. Russ. il | Thayer, &e. 4% uw 


Think of the multiplica- 
tion table, and see how much sorrow or how 
much happiness you may cause your dear 
O, I hope, 
as you think of this, you will ask Jesus to make 
you like Him, and help you to give some one 


Pct not your trust in what others say; but try for 
yourself and see if WHITE PinE CoMPoUND is notthe 
article you need when troubled with a Cold, Cough, 
, Weak Lungs, or Kidne, y ‘Troubles. 35 -lw 





THE PorviaR FEELING is, without question, in favor 
of Po.ann’s HUMOR DOCTOR, the thousands who 
have used 1tnotonly praising it on account of its healing 
properties, but gladly availing Lege Ne of the oppor- 
tunity to recommend itto others. It is truly a valuable 
medicine for humors of all kinds, and for that inveterate 
nuisance, Dyspepsia, with which a large part of the hu- 
man fi amily ‘are troubled. 35 -lw 


ARTIFICIAL HONEY—Pure and De icious. ——— to 
rnd che 203 sent free. Address G. G. BER- 
RY, North Suratford, N . A. 35-l3w 
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THE HILL” INSTITUTE, 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa. 
English, Classical, Scientific, Artistic and Comme eial. 
Location admirable. Twentieth annual Session. ‘Thor- 
For circulars, 
address R:v 'R, A. M., neipal. 
Retere..ces—Rev. Drs. Me “iS, Schaetter, Mann, Kranth, 
Seiss, Hutter, Ac.; Hons. Judge Ludlow, Leonard Myers, 











Chester Severe Boarding and Day School 
FOR YOUNG —_ 148.—dhe hext school year will be- | 
gin Tuesd Ss 20, 187 For Catalogue and Cirenlar | 
apply to Rev. G "0. GANNEPT, 6) Chester Square, Bos- 
tou 35 aw 








CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 16 Essex Sr., 
Roston.— the forty-third school year will begin Sept. 
12th. In the Preparatory and Upper Departnents au en- 
tire education is given in preparation for College, Scien- 
titie School and busine Military Drillisa re gu: ir ex- 
ercise. Application may be made on Saturdays from9 
to o'clock; also on Friday, Se: t. Hh. Catalogues, con- 
taining ‘berms, &c. simay be had at Fie ‘lds, Osgood & Co.'s, 
Williams & Co.'s, and Thos. Groom's, or by addressing 
CUSHINGS & LAD 35 —4w 


THE SUNBEAM, a large monthly paper, con- 
tains Splendid Stories, Poctry, Valuable Recipes, Fun 
for the Fam ly, M scellaneous Items, &c. ‘Verms, T5e a 
year, anda be: autiful 70-picture Photograph Album FREE 
to each subscriber. On trial 3 months for Mc. Ttpleases 
every body. Address SUNBEAM, Holiday's Cove, West 
Virginia. 35— we 


2000 Yasar! RECIP+S 


35-1lw M. K. WILLIAM, Box 299, sritcanetis i a 


THE BRIGHT SIDE, 


A Paper for all Children. 


Eight beautifully illustrated pages. Published weekly 
and sent to subscribers on the following terms : 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 
TWICE A MONTI, 50 Cents A YEAR. 
EVERY WE. K, 3100 A YEAR. 

Parts of year, not less than three months, at same rate. 
Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy tree No 
continued stories. The very best writers. The largest 
circulation of any children's paper or magazine in the 
world, considering length of time published. Is success 
an index of merit?) Examine and sce. 
The Editor and Publishers in the management of THE 
BRIGHT SIDE aim to make it: 
1. Unexeclied in b auty of appearance or attractive- 
ness of contents 
2. The cheapest paper inthe world, as much of beauty 
and value as can be given for the moncy: within the 
reach of all. 
3. Vigorous and lively, but not sensational: childlike, 
but not silly ; humor -us at times, but not ridiculous; in- 
struc. ive, but not dull; not what is usually called a “re- 
ligious paper,’ but thoroughly Christian in every respect. 
4. An exponent of ail newsand every day topics which 
are or ought to be of interest to children; & cult.vator of 
thatwhich is pure and elevating in fancy ;-a teacher of 
that which is valuable and entertaining in fact 
5. As its name indicates, it will aim to make life bright 
and happy, to aid by encouragement rather than by 
threatening; to utilize that which is good in the world 
and avoid that which is bad. 
To fully reach all tucse high aims is not deemed possi- 
ble, but to attain. as nearly to them as may be, is thouglit 
very desirable. Youare invited to exam ne our paper 
yourselfand aid us by such patronage and influcnce as 
you may deem it worthy to receive. Joun B. ALDEN & 
Co., Publishers, 12 Lombard Block, Chicago, U1. 


Fall Campaign now in progress, with the 
SPECIAL OFFE«: ‘lo the end of the present year FREF tu 
new subscribers for the year 1871. Those who send ear- 
liestof course get the most papers. Mention this offer 
and where you saw it. 33-—tfeow 















W. B. | Fire Sanne Agent, 
40 State Street, 


SEARS, bigs —lyeow BOSTON. 


PIANO ‘FORTES 

From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 

to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 

2l—smeow WM. _C. IIILL, 21 La Grange St., 
A FINE LOT OF 

Decalcomanie Pictures, 


Boston. 


d-ess by mail, on reccipt of fifty cts. L. R. sp RIN 
351 “Washington St.. Boston. 


SENT FREE. 
VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 


—oF— 
TULIPS, LILIES, 


- AND — 
OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING, 


GER, 
27—6weop 


HYACINTHS, 


Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who ap- 
ply. Address 
34 - 2w JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





~ THE “HERO” FRUIT JAR, 


TICALLY THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE IN THE MAR 
KET. Attested by an expericnce of many years. 
14,000,000 in Use! 
4,000,000 Mede this Season. 
FOR SALE AT THEIR 


are now prepired to furnish INITIAL S 
of Couperin quality. 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


With full instructions for the art, will be sent te any ad- 


Warehouse,..... 20 Milk Street, Boston. 


Initial Stationery. 








The Publishers of the Youth’s compan ion 
PATIONERY, 


lt is put up in neat boxes, and 


Box No. 1 contains one and one-ha'f quires extra as- 


sorted American paper, with envelopes to match. 


Price, postpaid............ 50 cts. 

Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 

papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match. also, a 

beautifnl ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 

folder, and six steel pers. 
Price, postpaid 

Address PERRY MASON & CO., 

21— Youth's } Companion, | Boston. 





Children ‘I Teething! 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


by softening 
ALL 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay 
Pan and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND ‘TRi TH Of it 
What we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
einec—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN; A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, When timely used. Nev raul we know 
an instance of dissvtisfact.on by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted With its operations, 
and speak in terms of c mmendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of experie 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE BECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suflermg from pain and exhes Austion, 
relief Will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
Re sure to call for 

“ H ’ H ” 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 

Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & TERK NS" 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 
_Sold by druggists throughout 1 the: world. 


THE WEED 
FAMILY FAVORITE 











on the 


—6m 


Sewing Machine. 


For Simplicity, Durability and Effective- 
ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 


IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 
“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 


People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 
in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to fore 
ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention. 

Agents wanted. 

Be particular and address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER. 
25—l3w 


inecons aes socseee es Agent, 
349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
CROQUET. 
Price, only Four Dollars! 
Sent by express upon receipt of price. 
Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
151 Washington ‘St. Boston. 


25— 


LASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, 


At Auburndale, Mass., 10 miles west of Boston. In- 
stru tion thorough, careful, complete, Ady ants ges tor 
chasse Painting, French and German unsurpassed in any 
New England school. Particular attention paid to com- 
mon and solid branches. Teachers chosen with great 
care. Combines the advantages and comforts of a school 
and home. Number limited to 40. Next year begins 


Sept. = Address 
32— CH AS. _W. cu SHING. 


JAMES ‘MARTIN & SON, 


Tent and Flag Makers. 
Se 
ALSO, TENTS TO LET. 
114 Commercial St., Boston. 


te EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 
$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
girls are carning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes. 
Descriptive catalogue FREE. Valuable sample 25 cents. 
Address NOVELTY Wonks, Hallowe il, Me. 27—3m 


AMERICAN 
Peerless’ Soap 


Was awarded the Hicnest Prize at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a FAMILY or LAUNDRY Soar. 


28—l2w 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEED SIE, N. Y. 

OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal ha Proprietor. 

A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys wish- 


ing to be trained for Business, tor College, or tor West 
Point, or the Naval Academy. 3l-—6w 





Grocers sell it. 


As manufactured by the Lyndeboro' Glass Co. Prac- | ——— atickctracssitaatie a 


- “D: ghton Furnace Company, 
Pieeetroenrere of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
= FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 

. Stoves, Ran.es, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wr rought Iron I’ saad for Steam, Gas and Water, 
rough 6 and 93 NoxtH STREET, Boston. 




















cause for joy every day. 








Wholesale and Retail at BOTTOM PRICES. 3i—Sav 





rast A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. ye 
BQ free. H. B. Suaw, Alfred, fie. 
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TERMS: 
The SunsscriptTyon Price of the ComPANIoN is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is reecived by the Publishers for its discontin- 
nuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

VYAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arre ges are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be dis 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 





Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion. 
DOUBLE MEANINGS. 

The English language is peculiarly rich in 
words and phrases which are capable of two 
meanings, and which thus give rise to an end- 
less number of mistakes, catches and puzzles, 
which afford a great deal of the amusement.of 
every day life. 

A familiar example is the word “got,” which 
may mean either “was,” or “procured.” Thus 
one boy says to another, with a grave face, 
“Fred got shot to-day.” 

“Where?” asks the other, in alarm. 

“Ile got shot in a hardware store,” is the an- 
swer, meaning, of course, that he bought it. 

So there is no difference, except in the accent, 
between saying a horse-fly and a horse fly, a 
garden-walk and a garden walk. 

Aman assured a store-keeper, who hesitated 
to trust his companion for a purchase, “If he 
refuses to pay for it, | will.” His companion 
refused to pay for it, and so did the speaker, as 
in ene sense he had said he would. Itis thus 
very easy, by using uncertain language, to con- 
vey a false impression. This kind of deceit is 
called a white lic. 

The following story is told of the celebrated 
Athanasius, the defender of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, in the fourth century, who was fiercely 
persecuted by the Arians. He was on ove occa- 
sion in a boat on the Nile, hotly pursued by his 
enemies. Turning a bend in the river, and thus 
hidden for a time from the others, his boat was 
suddenly headed down the stream. On mecting 
the pursuing party, the latter inquired if they 
had seen any thing of Athanasius. The crew 
replied that they had seen Athanasius a little 
before going up stream. The enemies, hearing 
this, redoubled their efforts, but they did not 
succeed in overtaking the theologian. 

A case like the above, is that of the sheriff, 
who asked the wife of a Quaker, against whom 
he had a writ, if her hushand was at home. 
She replied,— 

“Yes, he will sce thee in a moment.” 

The sheriff waited, but the Quaker did not 
appear. Ife was contented with secing the sher- 
iff, 'e did not care that the sheriff should sce 
him. 

The position of words in a sentence, and the 
use of stops, often entirely alter the meaning. 
Thus an account of a funeral declares, “The re- 
mains were committed to that bourn from which 
no traveller returns attended by his friends.” 

In Salem court-house is still to be seen a war- 
rant for the execution of a witch. It orders that 


the poor victim be hung by the neck on a cer- 
tain hill, “till she be dead and buried in said 
place ef execution.” 

Ignorant people are very apt to use phrases 
with double meanings, without intending to do 
so. Among the advertisements we may some- 
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wants washing. The proprietor of a bone-mill 
advertises that parties sending their own bones 
to be ground, will be attended to with fidelity 
and despatch. A man was asked if he should 
kill any pork this season. He replied that he 
should not kill himself, but would take a side of 
his fayther. It was once related ina city pa- 
per how, “during the celebration, a child was 
run over, wearing a short red dress, which never 
spoke afterward.” 

Foreigners are, of course, particularly liable 
to use words which are capable of two mean- 
ings, in the wrong sense. 

A Frenchman once said, “I love de horse, de 
sheep, de dog, de cat, in short, every ting dat is 
beastly.” Another, finding that ferment meant 
“to work,” said he loved to ferment in the gar- 
den And still another called at a lawyer’s of- 
fice for a “shall,” meaning a will. A lady en- 
gaging some rooms, was not satisfied with the 
price, but said she would make “her reflections 
upon it.” The expression in Shakespeare, ‘He 
was at his last shift,” was translated by a French 
author, “He was wearing his last chemise.” 
Many popular puzzles depend on the ambigu- 
ity or double meaning of words and phrases. 
Thus we are told, “There was a man who had 
six children, and had never seen one of them.” 
We are led to suppose that none of the children 
had ever been beheld by their parent. But the 
words may mean equally well that one of them 
had been born while the man was on a jour- 
ney, and he had, consequently, never scen that 
one. 

Another puzzle is this: There was a poor blind 
beggar who had a brother; the brother died, 
but the man who died had no brother. What 
relation was the beggar to the man who died? 
We are apt to think that the beggar was a man, 
but when we think that the beggar might be a 
girl, the answer becomes quite plain. 

We are told of two men who met cach other 
at an inn, and greeted each other affectionately. 
The hotel keeper inquired of one how he was 
related to the other, who replied,— 

“Brother and sister have I none, 

Yet this man’s father was my father’s son.” 
This is a perfectly plain statement, and yet there 
are few whose minds are clear enough to see 
at once that this jingle of words is only a round- 
about way of saying that “this man” was the 
speaker’s son. 
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VARIETY. 


THE BEGGAR BABY, 
Pale and weary, strangely old, 
Wan with hunger, parched with cold, 
Clothed in rags around it rolled, 
Vas this poor beggar baby. 





Careless travellers, going by, 

Walked around, lest, coming nigh, 

They might hear the hungry cry 
Of this poor beggar baby. 


Rich men passed, and thought within, 
“T’were well that life had never been;” 
As though misfortune were a sin 

For a poor beggar baby. 


Only the pauper mother smiled, 

Only the mother blessed the child, 

And murmured love, in accents mild, 
To that poor beggar baby. 


But by-and-by that baby died, 

And they buried it (on the pauper’s side 

Of the yard). Only the mother cried 
For that poor beggar baby, 


Who used to cling to her lonely breast, 

And kiss her cheek, ere it sunk to rest, 

Like a little bird, in a happy nest,— 
Poor little beggar baby! 


But lo! beyond the pauper-tomb, 

A wondrous light shone through the gloom, 

And voices sang, “in heaven there’s room 
For that poor beggar baby.” 


And then, in garments white and new, 
Upward the rank of angels through, 
The radiant, ransomed spirit flew, 

Of that poor beggar baby. 


cite tte 
A GOOSY-GANDER STORY. 


Those who grab for the biggest don’t always 
get the best. Read and see: 


An old whaling captain, who had spent the 
prime of his life box-hauling from Cape Horn to 
Kamschatka, with but indifferent success, hav- 
ing scraped together some five or six thousand 
dollars, retired from the sea, moved “up coun- 
try” with his family, and bought a small farm. 

Like many others of his class, a few years suf- 
ficed to swamp his capital, and he died misera- 
bly poor. But that is anticipating matters, and 
has nothing to do with the anecdote. 

One of his country neighbors said to him, 
soon after he settled on the farm,— 

“Capt. K., you've got a nice pond on your 
place, and vou ought to have a good large flock 
of geese. It’s a grand place to keep ’em, and 
thev’ll be profitable to you.” 

“Well, [reckon they will,” said the captain. 

“lve got some nice ones to sell ye,” contin- 
ued the kind neighbor. “You come over and 
pick ’em out yourself.” 





times read that a respectable young woman 


So the captain selected a suitable number, 


of whales when “brought to,” or as a boy would 
from a basket of apples. In the spring follow- 
ing, he happened to be visiting at the farm of 
another neighbor, and among other things in- 
spected the geese, making comparisons in his 
mind highly favorable to his own judgment. 
“Don’t think your birds are so handsome as 
mine,” he remarked. ‘Do you have any eggs 
yet?” 

“O yes. They’ve been laying freely for this 
month or more.” 

“Well, I don’t know how ’tis,” said Capt. K. 
“T’ve got the handsomest flock that I’ve seen 
anywhere this season—picked ’em out, one by 
one, from our neizhbor Jones’ stock, and I feed 
em high, too. But notan egg have they Jaid 
yet. ITonly wish you’d come over and sce ’em. 
Perhaps you can give me an idea how to man- 
age ’em.” 

His friend did “come over and sce ’em,” the 
next day, and as soon as he could speak, for 
laughter, he enlightened the ancient mariner as 
to the cause of their non-productiveness, by in- 
forming him that they were all ganders! 
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CURRAN’S BOYHOOD. 


When a boy, I was one morning playing at 
marbles in the village ball alley with a light 
heart and lighter pocket; the gibe and jest went 
gayly around, when suddenly there appeared 
amongst us a stranger of a remarkable appear- 
ance. His intrusion was not the least restraint 
upon our merry little assemblage; on the con- 
trary, he seemed pleased and delighted. 

I sce his fine face at the distance of half a 
century, just as he stood before me in the little 
ball alley in the days of my childhood. His 
name was Boyce; he was the rector of New- 
market. To me he took a particular fancy. I 
was winning, and full of waggery. Some 
sweetmeats easily bribed me home with him. I 
learned from poor Boyce my alphabet and my 
grammar, and the rudiments of the classics. 
He taught me all he could, and then sent me to 
the school at Middleton; in short, he madea 
man of me. 

I recollect it was about five-and-twenty years 
afterwards, when I had risen to some eminence 
at the bar, and when had a seat in Parliament, 
on my return one day from court [ found an old 
gentieman seated alone in my drawing-room, 
his feet familiarly placed on each side of the 
marble chimney-piece, and his whole air be- 
speaking the consciousness of one quite at home. 
He turned round—it was my friend of the bail 
alley. I rushedinto his arms and burst into 
tears. 

Words cannot describe the scene which fol- 
lowed, 

“You are right, sir,” I said to him; “‘you are 
right. The chimney-picce is yours, the pictures 
are yours, the house is yours. You gave me all 
I have, my friend, my benefactor!” 

He dined with me, and in the evening I caught 
the tears glistening in his fine blue eve when he 
saw poor little Jack, the creature of his bounty, 
rising in the House of Commons to reply toa 
Right Honorable. 





> — 
THE USE OF LANGUAGE, 


A certain Tipperary gentleman once called 
upon a countryman in Paris, and afier ringing 
stoutly at the bell, the door was opened by a 
smartly-dressed “maid,” whose grisette cap and 
apron immediately seemed to pronounce her to 
be French. 

“Est Captain—est Monsieur O’Shea, ici?” 
asked he, in considerable hesitation 

“Ah! sir, you’re English,” exclaimed the maid, 
in a very London accent. 

“Yes, me little darlin’! I was askin’ for Capt. 
O’Shea!” 

“Ah! sir, you’re Irish,” said she, with a very 
significant fall of the voice. 

“So,” as he afterwards said, “my French 
showed thatI was English, and my English 
that I was Irish.” 
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HOW TO TREAT BALKY HORSES. 


We hear of a gentleman who has a balky 
horse which recently stopped on the highway, 
reared and broke the wagon and fell to the 
ground. Securing the animal in his fallen state, 
the owner sat down on the wreck, pulled a pocs- 
et Testament from his pocket, and read several 
chapters, after which, repairing damages, he 
harnessed up again and drove on triumphantly, 

That man deserved the name of “gentleman,” 
and Christian, too. 

———e ——_—. 
PRAYING AND DOING, 

You every day ask God to make you good, 
kind, true and obedient children. At least, so I 
hope. But are you also trying to do these 
things? God cannot make you good unless you 
are willing to be good. So you have also some- 
thing to do in this matter. Not only pray, but 
also try to do God's will. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Has raised the price of German and French Goods 
here, and holders of American Wovllens have advanced 
their prices. ‘The proprietors of “OAK HALL" secured 
atan early date, a heavy stock of French Flannels, Che- 
viots, Tweeds, Tricots, Plaids and Diagenals, and a fall 
line of prime American Woollens, from which they have 
made up a supply of 

FIRST CLASS GARMENTS, 

in latest styles, for Men, Youth, or Boys. They now o 
fer these at very LOW RATEs, and will sell at their notable 
moderate prices, for 30 days, notwithstanding the rise in 
cost ofall materials. In both price and quality, we can- 
not be competed with. Visitors to the city from the sub- 
urbs, are invited to call at “Oak Hact,"’ Boston and al- 
low us to veryify our assertions. 


G@ W. SIMMONS & SON, 82 to 38 North Street. 
35—4w 








making his choice as he wouXl among a school 


No REmMepr in the world ever came into such univer. 

sal use, or has so fully won the contidence of Mankind 
s AYER’S CILERRY PECTORAL for the cure of 

Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 35—2w 





A WEEK paid agents in pom b a 
$60 Address Saco Rovelts Co., Saco, Me. ‘—. 


Iron in the Blood is Nature’s Own Vitalizer! 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP! 








GENTLEMEN: For three years I was sick with Liver 
complaint, as the physicians called it, and in that time | 
spent about $300 for medical fees, but all to no purpose 
Yet by taking one bottle of the PERUVIAN Syxvup I was 
entirely cured. I say entirely cured, as it has been tey 
years since taking the Syrup, and I have been wel) 
since that time. I shall always recommend it to my 
friends. 
Yours, truly, 
8. T. MCKENNEY, 

No. 38 Tennyson Street, Boston, April 30, 1870. 


For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston; J, 
P. DINSMORE, New York, and by dealers generally, 
_2—Aweop 


Boston Conservatory of Music. 
154 Tremont Street.................. Boston, 
far ONLY FOUR PUPILS IN A CLASS. 
The Fall Term begins Sept. 12th. Pupils can enter 
their names on or after August 29th. Study of Harmony 
and Musical Theory tree to pupils; also, Organ practice. 


Send for circular to 
3—bw JULIUS EICHBURG, Director, 


savis’ 1870, 








1840. PERRY DAVIS’ 
Vegetable “Pain Killer,” 


After THIRTY YEARS’ trial, is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians of 
the first respectability recommend it as a most effectual 
preparation for the extinction of pain. It is not only the 
best remedy ever knewn for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, «9, 
but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bowel com- 
plaint, itis a remedy unsurpassed or efficiency and ra- 
ridity of action. In the great cities of andia and other 
hot climates, it has become the standard Medicine for all 
such cumplaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaints,and other kindred disorders. For Coughs and 
Golds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficulties, it 
has been proved by the most abundant and convincing 
testimony to be an invaluable medicine, 


Sold by all Drugygists. 33—2weop 





Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, &c., at re- 
duced prices, warranted and sent by express, C. O. D., to 
be examined before paid tor. Liberal terms to the Trae, 
Agents or Clubs. Write for a price catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithticld St., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa 

N. B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded 
for. 3—4w 





CaRPETINGS AT REDUCED Puices!—A few lots just 
received will be disposed of at the following low prices: 
75 Pieces Extra Superfine ....... $1 25 per yard 

A small lot Three-Plys very low. 
100 Rolls Oil Cloth .............45 to Tic < 
60 Pieces Ingrain .. ...... .85e to $115 “ 
All wool Stair Carpeting.... .. 45 to Tic = 
Joun J. Peaster & Co., 
47 Washington St., Boston. 





Summer CARPETINGS.—Canton, Japan and Calcutta 
Mattings—the fiuest qualities and the best styles. Ho 
tels, Beach houses, &c., furnished with these goods ata 
slight advance on cargo auction prices. Dealers are in- 
vited to inspect our stock. 

Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 


32—4w 47 Washington St., Boston. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


INSERTED IN THIS COLUMN 


By T. C. Evans, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 
C3" Send for Lists of Papers. 32- 


130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street........ ++.-cor. Winter, 
130 BOSTON. 130 


"28—13w 





T. Cc. BVANS, Avvertisine AGENT 
106 Washington St.,°Boston, will insert ad 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting ad- 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Literary 
papers of the United States are unequalled. 

RDERS SOLICITED. LISTS AND ESTIMATES FUR 
NISHED. 26 





Advertisements Inserted 
IN ALL THE 


LEADING DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
At the Lowest Rates. Send for Lists. 
z.. co BVAWS, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Offices, $15, 
20, $30. Send for circular to LOWE se CO., 15 


Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. Oweop 
M 
VINEGAR, dim. "7.50 


SSES, or SORGHUM, in Ten Hours, without usit 











Q H. Srmonps, PRinTER, 50 BROMFIELD St. 








drugs. For Circular, address F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Mak- 
er, Cromwell, Conn. Rm 
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